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>^ Th-1s tra1n1nq manual 1s' ope part 1n a set of Instructional 
materials developed to facilitate the efforts of Georgia 
educators 'in the plannliyj and implenien'^ation of ' comprehensive 
.career gutdancfe proiirams. The manual Is similar In format to 
other materials. In the series'. . The materials are designed for 
use with small groups of counselors! teachers, and career 
development specialists who "are-Interested In Irtiproving their 
careeh guidance -competencies. E^ch unit of training materials 
Is based upon a particular aspect of a comprehensive career 
guidance sys.tem. Through this systematic approach the need for 
specific staff devflopment progr am mater ials and aqlplvltles ■ 
can be "determined and documented. 

Related materials produced by the Georgia Career Guldance^^ 
Project 1nclude\ud1o cassette recordings,) jtransparencles, a 
sound/slide series, a needs assessment Instrument, charts, and 
various other support materials. 

STAFF DEVF.LOPflENT WORKSHOP MATERIALS 
CARLLR GUIDANCE TEAMS 
GRADES 7-12 

f ' ' ^ 



\ 

\ \lv 



The goals of any one area can be best understood in the context of the' 
complete list of goals identified in the comprehensive needs assessment 
study. The focus of this training manual is on - the development of^taff 
competencies in the area of "Self Understanding" (no.te enclosed box) A 

> ' ■ ■ 



INTERPERSONAL 
EFFECTIVENESS 



\WORK AND 
LIVE SKILLS 



\ 

LIFE CAREER 
PLANING 



HUMAN RELATIONS ^ 
SKILLS 

Trus{ jind / 
Intimacy ^ 

Expressive an(f 
Assertive Sktl Is 

Affiliation and • 
Acceptance 

DAILY ll^mC 



Consumer Skills 



Civic and 
Community 
Responsibilities 

tlome and Pfimily . 
• Responsibilities 



^ PL;\riflING SKI' \ s 



Decision-flakinq 
Skills 

VaTues Clarifi- - 
cation and 
Development 

Goal Setting 
.^Responsibil ities 



RELATING WITH 
SIGNIFICANT OTHERS 

Family Relation- 
ships 

Peer Relationships 

Teacher/ Adults 
Relationships^ 

EHPLOYABILITY 



Employment Prep- 
aration Skills 



Job-Seekinq 
Skills. 



|)ccupational/ 
I Educational 
Knowledcje 

jucational 
environment 

Study/Learnincj 
Skills 

Participation/ 
Involvement ^ 
Skills 'I i 

Basic Academic 
Skills 



SELF 

VALIDATION 
Confidence 

Independence 

Identity 



WORK AND lei; 
ENVIRONMENTS 

'Work Expectal 
and Respoilsl 
ities 

Recreation; ar 
Leisure 
Interests 

i^ork World 
Structures 



SELF 

UNDERSTANDING 



Self Appralsa 
Skills 

Abilities and 

Cornp#^ency 
. Dev^etopment 

Pers?)nal 
Development 
Responsibili 



There is sufficient evidence to suggest that students want 
and need assistance in developing a greater understanding of 

. • ■ i 

themselves and others. This training package was developed for 



the purpose of helping career gui>iance personnel provide this 
kind 'bf^ needed assistance on a systematic basis. ^Self under- 
standing ts the cornerstone of life career pla,nning, and as 
such deserves our mafjo^;^ attention.. The basic assumption 'under- 

- lying this ^package is- that continuous' interaction with signlf- 
. ifcant others In. the school will enhance students' feelings of ^ 
belonging and purpose. The primary goal of this' type of 
individualized attention Ts to insure that we provide each 
student maximum opportunity to/improve their own seK. 
appraisal skills and persprial competencies. In short, the 
proposed In<^ividual Advisory System Is an organized method, 
for demons tratijig to -studeni^ that w^c^are enbugh aboiit them 

y to. help them 1 earn. more^abofi* themselves "^and^* others. 

The content iSjf this nfenual is presented in'botii didactic 
and- experimental mo^es to encourage maximum involvement of 

. participants. Small group ej<periences are a part'of the 
special ^tention, gj^ven tq the development of competencies for 

> ■ » ■ ' ■ - . . . ^ V % 

a team approach '-to, implementation of career^uifJance programs. 

• The outline of the manual follows tfi^ basic learning . 
model --f-rom -attitude development to ,knowl<?dge acquisition or' 
renewal V) to technical , ^rtd skill development atid/or Imprpvemexit, 
and thertto.develppment of implementation strategies and 



plans. ^j: . ^■ 



Setiaratlon 



INTftODUCtlON 



members relate to eaqh other and 
ticular areas. 1n which they sped 



The high school .setting 1s typically oije of specialization. Faculty 

to the students InNerms of the par- 
I1'j^. forturjately, this afford^ stu- ^ ' 
^dents the chance ftr more In-depth knowledge 1n the various disciplined. 
Unfortunately, however, this 'special izatlon^^crieates. a^number of separa- 
tions: between faculty members 1^1 different fields ,'between/teachers anti 
those students not highly interested 1n their fields, and between stu- J** 

t • . • - 



tjents whose interests and/or ab1l 



1 ties: are concentrlted in different. 



subjects. The present educational system^-wlth its emphasis X)n testing 
and niemorlzlng, 1s maintained by policies and programs that create 



.students .who are. lonely and unmotivated and teachers, who. are frustrated. 

Sepa,rat1on betwee'n the faculty members themse'lvesj^ a very real con- 
cern 1n the high school setting. 



Or. William Glasser, speaking before tXe 1l«l1ona? l(\ssoc1- 
at1on of Elementary School Principals, described hts 
Schools Withotit Failure l^rogram, which h^d* completed 
three years of nationwide operation., /n his speech cTr. 
Glasser stated: ( *^ 
4 'A -srchool v^ithout failure first ofall has to 

h«ve ^ faculf^ wl^out failure. You can't \ 
'ha.ve a |acu.lty fefeling failure.. A faculty 
that feels we don't care mgch about >each 
other*. ..A faculty that doesn't int^act w'ith 
ea^h other and feel friendly and' ttiyolve^l. • 
And this/.is ac|.ai{^ some^thing, easy to say, but. 
. , it has to be done. And 1-t can only Be donfe 
. if you set a time to do it.' / - 
Glasser's ^ords make a great deal of sense to me, since I 
f have repeatedly observed 'a dfrect correlation Ijeiween in- 
vplved faculties and involved students. The .s4:aff must 
get involved in order" to help the students qe/t(invoHed. 
(Robert, 1974, p.- 9). - - . • • ' 




Involvemenf ' V ^ ' ^ • . f 

\ ^ How then do we bring about Inyolvement^between faculty members, 
between students^, and betweerf fa'cult^y and students?. .This concewP; par- 
tlcuUrly at the high school level, has been a prlm^ polnt Wth educators 
for some time. A number of solut1x)ns have appeared 1n the form of change" 
within tJie currlculuh and/or, change' w^tliln the hlV4chool setting. What 
rausX be remfembftred, however. 1s the basic concern each faculty member 
has for x:arry1ng out his. or her particular role. The sudcessful . 1mt)le- 
mentation of. those roVes along wltfii an understanding' of the^^baslc human" 
ne^ds of everyone Involved In t^^e high school- setting should result In 
satisfied educators, students, and psl'ents. ^ 



Individual Advisory Svs\em • ■ ./ • / 

The Individual Advisory Sysi;em Is based on\he belief that latis- r 
faction on the part of faculty, students, and parents will resuUrfnore 
easily If-every student In the high/school l/s able t^ /el'&te personally. 
In a comfortable W*»w1th at least one adulVln the^school /^In order for 
this ooe-to-one relationship ^^xlst It Is necessary to ..Involve every 
facul ty member 'In Vprogram whjch Includes all the students and their 
parents. Each teaeh§.r, counselor, admlhls^ator, ancl7spec1'al1st acts as - 
an advisor to a group of 15-20 students. Thus, within these groups the 
students are relating to each other as more than just classmates. The ' 
advisor and the student relate to each other as human beings sharing more 
thin subject matter concepts. The faculty members relate to each, other 
as Advisors sharing Ideas, a^ut successf^il ly dealing with -their advisees. 
Parents are relatjng to an individual in the school who icno^s ipre 
about their child^h^n g^ades earned in a particular class. 
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There are a number of ways. In which a school cah Incorporate the 
IpdlvldilaV Advisory Syston. Jhe Important thing" to keep In m1nd is that 
' each.sch6ol needs tp' create a program Which fits comfortably. The end. 

reijjlt 1n ey^ry case should be a more humane atmosphere 1p Wlcti each 
ai^^lndlvldual ts able to grow apd to eJtperleke success. 

. -T^' ■■ - ^ ■ /■,. ■ ■'. - 



■ ■ ^ , 
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It 



^Speoial ,Note: The wi^zters wia^ to acknowledge the current trend in"" 
proriBun usage. Rathev than -exaiusive^of tKe prpnoun 
"hie''^ inclusive use of the pronouns ''his or her'' has be^n 
employed. P'lease^note that this may not apply in . 
directly quoted material.^ . 



r. GOAL; For the" workshop. participants to develop a positive "attitude 

j toward constructive change In the high school. 
' '-'']'. '- ' ■ ' . 

Before presenting the components Involved In setting up the Indi- 
vidual Advisory System, some attention needs to be given the attitude 
of the' workshop part Id pa nts'' toward the^proposed change with which they 
are being Confronted. Learning about the advisement system Itself and ' 
developing the ikill? to Implement It later will be easier If the par- ' 
ticlpan'ts are feeling positive about the change. 

Included In this section are^somie suggestions for creating a 
conducive workshop letting. Introductory activities are also outlined 
which will help participants feel at ease and personally Involved. 



ACTIVITY ONE 



\ 



Purpose: to develop an «Marene|s of the need for personal 
» Involyenjeni. 



1) Getting tb Knoir You 



The first thing wef have to do Is. to get acquainted 
with each other. I would like to get to know you and for 
you to aet to know me. I'll begin. I'lljiave five 
mfnutes— and so will each of you— In which to tell you 
some things that will h^lp to know me better. Each 
«f us will share some of those experiences we^e^l have 
made us the person we are now. 

If anyojie Is unable to use the full five minutes, 
the group may use the remaining time to ask some ques- 
tions that might help them to. know that Rersop better. 
Are i^Here any questions? If not, I will begin... 



ft 



i The leader Sets, the ti^e by going first. This lets the 
I others, know what lev^l of shading Is expected. Also, If the 
i group members seem consistently to not use tlw full five 
. iwlnutes each, move on. The grfal Is to make the entire 
: exfjjfeXtehce positive. Avoid of eating anxiety. 



\ ThB "Getting to Know You" experience Is a flve- 
. } ' • • 

m1nu|te, timed activity. Each small-group leader should 

■make sure that no participant takes an unduly large share 

of thfe time creating group hostility or personal anxiety. 

Generally It will be necessary to enforce the ;t1 me limit. 
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THE SMALL GROUP LEADER MUST NOT LET ONE OR TWO MEMBERS 
DOMINATE. 

When each group member has completed the experience, 
» the leader introduces the irelriforcement asffect of this . 
activity. 

2) Reinforcement Exercise (one minute for each participant) 



Now, we want to show OMr potential for lisfening to 
and hearing each ottier. W6 aija. gOirig^q start with me, 
^nd I am gofng to'^i^ n\y grijup to tell me -as much as 
they remember of the things ;I told them about rnyself . 
When we have finished with me, we'll move On to do the 
same for the person on my rf^ht, and s6 on*, all around the 
group remembering as much as we can about' each other. 



This experience tends to deepen empathy by letting each 
person know. that people remember even the most minute 
details about him. This also reinforces "each person's 
ability to listen^ 

This Is often an exciting experleni^e for many. It Is 
Important that verbal feedback be given to every group 
member. No one should be left out. Therefore, the group 
leader will have to move the group along to the next person 
Just as -soon as the recall has been given for each one. 
The leader may choose to end the recall by asking each 
person If the group has forgotten anything Jwb said about 
himself. * 



3) High Points * 

This activity helps each group member share himself 
In another way^^by asking for happy memories from specific 

y V 

L-6 . 



Step Tu)o 

"Ralnforcameat 
Exercise" 



Note to workshop 
coordinator 



Step Three 
High Points 



tlRMs in his life.. It rein^rces tt^e emphasis on the 
positive In a firm but gentle w^y. It brings out 
things that the person might not have mentioned other- 
i wistf. For example,. you might be surprised to learn that 
> one of your fellow teachers spent part of her life prior 

to becoming a teacher creating thriving doll -making 
. business, or sky-diving, or working on an archaeological 
expedition In South America. 

The workshop leader hands out copies of the following 
Handout Page 1, "High Points." No; specific direction is 
needed from the small-group leader, other than to make 
sure that the time limit is again enforced and that 
everyone gets, an equal chance to share his memories. 

( • - 

4) Positives A and B 

This activity is likely to show individu^ something 
about the discrepancies and double standards in their own 
thinking rather than focusing on the differences' between 
people. 

From the getting-acquainted activities, the groups 
move into some- low-key, value-clarlflcjjitlon exercises. 
The first of these are the "positives." Two Identical 
lists of positive qualities that a person may possess are 
prepared. The group leader gives the group members each 
a copy of the Positives A list (Handout Page 2) and asks 
them to rearrange the qualities Into two clusters. One 
cluster is to b6 the three most Important qualities for 



idults. Each group meniber works by hfmself and fills out 
^,h1s page according to his own value system. ^ 

• When all the lists aYe done, each member explains 
his cho,1ces and gives reasons, for e«(ch one. 

Finally, ;the group makes an effort to teacih a con- 
sensus about wh1qh' qualities belong In each cluster. 



Note to small -griSlp leaders: This first effort to obtain 
groupjonsensus my not entirely succeed, but It will 
f ' ?? S*;oup some experience In comparing their differ- 
ing attitudes and will provide them with the basis for 
future efforts. 

Next; the group leader will give each member a copy 
of the Positives B list (Handout Page 3), only this time 
he will ask them to cluster ^he qualities as they apply 
to a teenager fremember, the first time around, they were 
to apply to an adult). • . 

While completing the ranking for teenagers, group 
members should be discouraged from looking at their 
ranking for adults. When the group has completed Its 
second ranking, each group member should then look back 
at this "adult" list and compare the two. In almost 
every case, IV will be clear that most people apply dif- 
ferent standards of behavior to adolesqents than they do 
to adults. 

Again, each group member Should share his cluster 
rankings, end the group will discuss the discrepancies. 



"Positives B" 




^ach group member should 




n why he ranked certain 



■qujblltftfs the way he did. In the course of this dls- 
iCiiislon, It Is likely that some group members may chang.e 
their minds and their rankings. Again, the group should 
try to reach a consensus. - 



(Material for this section was taken from The "we agree" 
w(j>rljshop by Kinghorn and Behham (1973).) , 
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(Goal I, Activity One) 



HIGH POINTS 



High' point Is defined as any high positive experience one remembers 
This exfferience need not be a unique or unusual experience, but it stiould 
be a peak experience to you. It should not "be negative. 

DURING rk LAST WEEK; - 



t 



DURING THE LAoT. TWO YEARS 



BETWEEN COtLEGE AND THE LAST TWO YEARS : 



COLLEGE; 



HIGH SCHOOL 



JUNIOR HIGH OR MIDDLE SCHOOL; 

■ r 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: 



' ^ jGoal I, ActlyUf One) 

POSITIVES A ' 

• . V • .-• 

r, J Listed below are dlsposlttons or statements which describe adults. 
Read through the list and select the three most Imptrtant or desirable dis- 
positions for adults and the three :i^ast desirable. ' ) 

Each group member should take two minutes to explain his choices and 
th6 reasons for them. After that, the group as a whole should make an 
atttW^t to arrive at group consensus on the. three most Important or deslrabl 
and the three least Important or desirable. # 

It -will be difficult for you to select the three most and least 
, desirable dispositions, but force yourself to make the necessary judgement. 

MOST IMPORTANT OR DESIR^LE: 

^ • . . 

2. • ^ 

3. ^ — ' 



LEAST IMPORTANT QlCPj^^IRABI r 

1. ' 

2. 

3. 



Loya-l to his organization or employer 
Accountable and trustworthy 
Clean and careful In appearance 
Inquisitive 

Is able to corrmunlcate with others / 

Is cooperative and works 1n harmony with others 

Independent and self-reliant 

Ability to make friends 

Respectful of others 

Carefree and can have a good time 

Constructive and creative 

tries to do what others want done 



POSITIVES B 



Lifted below are the same dispositions or statements which describe 
a person as the previous exercise. This time also rank, tn order except 
the ranking should be ^ high school students instead of adults. 



Have each member explain why tffe ranking should be different or 
remain the same. ^ 

MOST IMPORTANT OR DESIRABLE." ' 

1. ■ '-, • ^ 

2. ' 

3. 



LEAST IMPORTANT OR DESIRABLE: 
1. 



Loyal to h*1s organization or employer 
Accountable and trustworthy 
Clean and careful In appearance 
InquisUjve 

Is able to communicate' wi th others 

Is cooperatT^ and woi^ks 1n harmony with others 

Independent and self-reliant' 

Ability to make frlend^s 

Respectful of others ' } 

Care^f:^ee and can have a good tltne 
Corvstrug:1ve ^d creative < ^ 

Tries tq^do what others want done 
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ACTIVITY TWO 



Purpose: to explore {^jjiji^slons of an open, positive school 
climate andJi^e feeling of trust that staff needs 
to promote It. r * ' 



1) Basic Assumptions ^ ' ^ ^ 

OlstrltJut^ copies of "B.asic Assumptions" (see Hand-' ^ 
out Page 4).'' The following are suggestions for .using: 
this Hst. The woirt can be done Jith one large group or 
a numb'er of small groups. Depending on your time, one or 
all^f the suggestions can be carried out. ' i 

a) Each^ liidlvldual -Shares- the Item of particular concern 
and telll why It concerns him/her. - ^ 

b) Discuss as a group ftfw the staff In your v:hool might 
react to giving students copies of .these assumptions. 
L1st<!»4sults. . . 

c) Discuss as a group how the students^ln your school 
might react to' receiving copies , of these assumptions. 

d) List ways In which teachers consciously "turn kjds 
off" or discourage them. . 

e) List ways In which, teachfcr^ can he Ip,. students feel good 
about themselves. 



If small groups ar^ used, , have a speaker from each group 
sR^reiflth an participants the results if the group's 
Interaction. 



L-fd 
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Step One . 
"Basic Assumptlosis 
Handout^age 4 



••1 



7. 



1^ »Ar^ 



2)'Tru^*Fil?e 
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, ^ Explaln- that thk True-F^fse "test" 1s -to stira^!^ate.'• 
^^ ■ , ■ • . / 
not'tp evaluate. 

Distribute the" "True-Fal'se" 11st (see Ha??dout Page 
5).' Have partldip^ants respond, thew aiscuss. (All 
aWers could ^ave heermrarked "true". > 



lAtge group ^ 
step Tdo g 

Handout* F^aga 5 



x ■ 



A - 

Large or small 
groiApCs) 



3) Anklous Responses 

Focus.Weach. 1 tern frdra the "frue-Fals^",sheet. Have 

parti dp'ants generate 'possible' anxious responses of , 

■ ' / ' ' . 1/ ■ 

. facylty members' and record- on ''Anxious Responses Worksheet" 

.(Handout Page 7). Get .at leaf't one response ea^h fctr the 

administrator, the Qounselor, |hcl the teacher. Handout 

Page e Is an examplei of ^^osslbfJ^fiK^s responses to two 




^118 Reaponiias 



Of the True-False statements. 



«"AQxlt>ua Raaponiaa 
Workahaat'' ' 

Handout Paga 1 ^ 



''Anxious Rasponiaa^ 
Examplaa'' 

Handout Paga 6 



r 



* 

'A 
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(Goal T^^ Activity Two)- 



BASIC ^SUMPTIONS 




Student responsibility enhances 
^jlearnlng. ^ 



Per%onall2lng concepts Is more 
valuable than learning bare facts, 



Effective learning prog rams. ^Bflne 
based on ladtvldUal peeds. / ^ 

) 

Success can and should grow out of 
taking risks and making mistakes. 



Belief In the studentybsults In 
posUlve self -concept and en- 
hances ?1 earning. ^ ^ 



True learning Is a self-directed 
process. 

A f^arsonal environment Is most 
conducive^ to growth. 



/ 



4. 



5. 



6. 



Given more responsibility In. course 
/.selectton and overdTl planning of ) 
.Ajils or Jjfer hlgh^schoor ^a^rogram, a 

: student wi,ll be more committed , to 

^ learning. ^ 

. . ■ : ■ 

InformatloD becomes more personal, 
rel-evahtyinter^tlng, and 1mp.(<rtant 
to the ^udent ' when, the concepts are 
.cons4dered rather than just the. bare • 
facts. 

Not every student needs to learn ttie 
same things In the same way. It 4s 
Important that the student's work./ 
me^t his individual needs. 

Failure to meet a goal means the [ 
studentNi^s to red1r6ct^,hl5 or her 
y learning a^ivi ties." Taking risksvand 
making mistakes are all part of/ 3 
growing, learning, and.expejf^lencing^ 
success. 

By encouraging, assisting, tr^isting*^, 
and having faith In the student the 
educator is neli^ij^g the student build^^ 
a positive self^rtcept which in 
turn inf luence,s||j^e student's learning. 

No one can learn for* the student. The 
educator must helpft|je student become 
sel/f-directed and, irfdependent. 

' A more personal . high school environment 
enables the student to rllkdmize his 
or her potential . ' . 



/ 



Ideas taken from: 



■ \ 



\^ (jKinghom, Jon R. witft I/D/E/a( staff . I did Tt wa:^ ( Films trip and 
Study Guide). Dayton, OhM^o"; ^^Inst^tute for DeveTofirnen't of Educa- 
tional Activities, Inc. , 19>4. ( - 
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. , ' (Goal I, Activity Two) 



JRUE-^ALSE' 



i 



I believe that.... .the school atmpsphere should say to the 
\ ^ ^stud^nts, "We tHst you". . ' 

' ' ■ . . ■■■ S . V -.-^v ' ♦ 

tffffchers shoul^'t do all the talking. 




faculty members must build, trust among 
^-trthemselves . \ "-f- 



4:each^rs can help sl^cients develop .one- 
to-ona relatlcJhshlps ami'ng themselves. 

teaching requires a commt^nt^to stu- 
dents. 

' teachers help students' develop an aware- 

-ness of options when formn,ldting plans . 

* ' ,. < 

It Isn't realistically possible to I'ike 
all students. , , 

teachers shouldn't play pschiatrist. 

principals should. help studehts match 
their goals and abilities with the 
courses they and their parents select! , 

learning isn't confined to the^classroom 

teachers must be Informed about all 
their school offerings. 

Both students and teacheX have feel'ings 

b- , • ■ 

.counselors can accomrjjodate teachers as 
well as students. 

,the principal, the teacher, and the 
counselor can become the link bjet^veen 
the-programs of - the school and/the needs 
of the students 

parents feel better Informed (and at- 
6ast relating to faculty meW)er w>io 
knows their child personally. v/V 



4 
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(Goal I, Activity Two) 



'ANXIOOS RESPONSES : EXXmPLES 



I believe th^t. 



.>4he pr1r1c1paV» iftie tatfcher and the counsel or cj^ Become 
the link between th^' programs of thej&<jhb and the ' 



programs 
needs of the student. \ 



- s • ■ 


Anxiol)^ Respons^es • 


, ^- \ • 


Principal ^ 


Teacher 


Counselor ^ 


"With that many people 
Involved In scheduling, 
how would I organize 
it?" ^ 

— A— ■ ■ 


"How c^n I help stu- 
dents select courses? 
I don't even know 
what they teach in 
that departmentl" 


— — ^ . ., \ 

"Well, then, just - 
exactly what I sup- 
posed to do?" 


i. 


< 


X 

. \ 

9 


*• . 7 ■ 

^'^^^^eve that the school atmosphere should say to the students, "We 

trust you'.'. 




Anxious Responses 




Principal 


Teacher 


Counselor • 


"Kids today don't give 
us much reason to 
trust them." 


"You can trust a few 
kids in every gro^jp 
but you can't trust 
them an." 


"When I try to trust 
kids I get the rest 
. oT the faculty on my 
back." 



(Goal I, Activity Two) 



ANXIOUS RESPONSES WORKSHEET 



I believe that..... faculty must build trust among themselves. 

Anxious Responses 



Principal 



Teacher 



Counselor 



I ^lleve that. 



.parents feel better informed and at ease relating to a 
faculty member who knows their child personally. 

Anxious Responses 



Principal 



Teacher 



Counselor 



II , *ftdtr: For thi workihbp ptrtlclpinti to havo a working knowladgt of 
' tht Intflvldual /Wvliory Syittffl. 

Tht concipt of thi Indlvlduil Adyliory'syitoni li-ono that can tnt 
coipas> ivtry parson Involvad In the high school. It af facts tha procass 
of schadullngt^the rolas V thi *nilra staff, tha Involvaman^ of parants, 
and tha learning of studants.V Though broad In scope, the Individual 
Advisory System Is made up |)f logical components which, when clearly j 
uiidirstoodi are not dlfftcutt to actual 1w, li Vs riacessery then to haye 
a working knowledge of what the system Is all about ^before concentrating 
on tha development of skills to Implement It. ^ 

Included In this section Is an overall presentation of the Individual 
Advisory 'Syi^em.fol lowed, l^ actlvl^ which concentrate on the responsi- 
bllltles of en advisor In an Individual Advisory System. 



ACTIVITY THREE 



Purpost: to providt ««-^vdVvtew of the Individual Advisory 
SystMi conctpts and an operational framework for 
pl^ram iiBplementation. 

1) NASSP Filmstrip 

Show filwstrip/cassette. The teacher advisor . Reston, 
Virginia: NASSP Model Schools Project. 1973. 

Before showing the flTmstrip; it may be appropriate to 
poi nt out; that the f i lins tri p was devel oped by the Natl onal 
Association of Secondary School Prinqj^als.! This coirment 
will be especially meaningful to any admTriistrators who' 
are participants. The prihclpaU' leadership and support 

• is so important in Installing an IAS that the information 
in tills filmstrip would be particularly beneficial in 
enfiancing a principars^oint 'of view. 

2) Process Reaction to Filmstrip 

Ask the group to share their feelings a^ut the IAS. 
Sped f 1 cal ly , have them rel ate The Teacher Advisor 
prosentation to the assimiptions discussed in the previous 
session. Aro. there any anxious feelings elicited? 
These can be listed and examined at this time or deferred 

. for later discussion when IAS specifics are covered. 



Largft group 
St^ One 

Tha To clmr kMLmor 
by HASSP 



V 



step Tu)o 

Relate filmstrip 
to: 

"Assumptions" — ^ 
"Asjclous tisponses" 



J4i 
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3) NASSP TMchcr Advisor Modal 

Id«nt1fy key elements, Use handouts taken froni some 

of the f i 1 ms tn p frames as needed , e.g., "Do • s and 
. "fton'ti"; clusten - 12 TA per 300 students. 

Caution: This wilt be a review of the NASSP model. It 

should be noted that other approaches and variations will 

be discussed later. 



4) Consensus forming 

Each of three groups are asked to affirm why they 
Relieve an IAS Is valuable to them. The three group 
points of view are: 

a. parents 

b. students 

c. educators 

Each group will construct "we believe" statements and 
share them with the otheF groups. The leader may wish to 
combine the list of statements and reproduce them for each 
participant. 



ACTIVITY FOUR 



Pufpos«: to expTor* ay^as of responslMll'l^ that will 



assiumed by thradvtsor In an Irtdlvldual Alvtsory 

. ^ I ■ - ■ ' ■* . . . 



Systam. 



1) Areas of Rasponsi bin ty - " » « . ' " 

• Each group Is to generate potential areas of resp#h- 

slbinty for the advisor^ A bralrj^jorm^g approachMs^ 

suggested, nihereln there Is no attempt to limit or dfs- 

0 . 

cuss priorities*. Three main areas. should be given the 



groups to stimulate their produci 

'program planning 

'parent contact 

'personal development 
After the group brainstorming session, a totaT list should 
be compiled In a form for the total group to view, e.g., 
tear sheet, chalkboard, transparency. 

2) Assurifing Responsibilities - An Example ^ 

A sample progfam will be examined. The group should . 
be aske<J to "fold 1n"Hhe1r areas to match the sample. 
Later they will be asked to discuss the areas not covered 
in the sample program. 

Make a presentation of the eight "Areas of' Responsi- 
bility" listed below. (You might want to make and.dlstrj.- 
bute copies.) Use the Handouts noted In the margin as 
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1 



Small 



grouse 



Step gw 

^'AxiUB of ^ 
Responelblllty'' 



Bach group 
records own list 



Large group 



Step Tioo 

Compare with 
"Saoqple Program" 



Presentation 



•* flixamplM of «ct1v1t1e$ whfch can used tn oirrylng out 
tht r9»pon$1bnit1«s. The descriptions bf the ""A^6as of 
l^spon$1bnity» below «!fere takep from the handbook Ju$t 
• Little Care bv CoMlei and H»Mkin* (1Q7S) The corres- 
ponding activity handouts were taken from the handbook ■ 
...To Do by Cowley and Hawkins (1975). 

Areas .of Responsibility 

t 

Program planning, parent contact^ and per-jonnl de- 
velopment, then, are the three main areas of the ' 
advisor's role. Bu.t advisors also have other 'responsi - 
bllltles^to their advisees and to their school. Below 
are listed all eight categories of a(Jv1sor responsibility 
with the def1n1?1on of each. Obviously, an advisor will 
not daver every area with every advisee- equally well . 
Program Planning ; Any activity dealing with the act of 
' choosing school coursesv such_^as course selection, 
^ evaluation of co^e schedule, or tentative, long-range 
etlucatlonal planning. 

Sel^'As^essmef^ ^ -The^oan»lvs1s'^an advisee makes of< his 
behavior, performance, or><jct1ons In an effort to strive 
for contihuous self -Improvement and understanding. All 
.goal-settfhg activities are Included In this category. 
School Of ferings i^areness ; Any activity that contrl- 
butes to an "awareness of the school and Its programs, 
philosophies, and action^. 



• Partnt Rt l atl onsVConf aranci : Those special activities 
. -designed to Increase parent participation In the schooling 
process of their children and to ensure frequent positive 
contact among the advisor^ student, and parent. 
Feedback/Evaluation ; That Information that a school 
needs to hea r, "formally or J nfonnally, so' that It can ^ 
change Itself to better suit the needs and desires of the 
V people It serves. This category does not mean feedback . 
to the Student. ,Jt means feedback student gives to • 
the school. . ' ' i 

Decision-Making Skills ; The coniclous application of a 
pcofcess to make decisions. Although decision making 'Is 
woven Into activities In many categories. It also Is a 
'distinct cal^gor^ to aid advisors In teaching the process. 

Career Planning/Preparation : Activities to hefp stu- ^ 
dents select and prepare for a career. 



SchooJ/Coninunlty Issues: Activities concerned with the 
human aspects of Individuals working together. Included 
are, human- development activities and group bultdlng. This 

area also Includes any xllscusslons^ needed about current 

V 

school-wide Issues that might arise during a school 
year, such as vandalism, a special decision the school 



^*Ptaot£clng th« . ' ' 
Coiif«rMc«V 

Handdi^ Pag« 13 ^ ^ 



Expectations'* . 
Handout Pagas 14-15 



"An Advlaaa'a Work- 
sheet for Decision 

Haklng" 

Handout Pages 16-17a 

"An Advisor's Guide 
to Decision Making'^ 

Handout Pages 18-19 

"Build ^ur Own 
College Information 
file" 

Handout Page 20 ^ 

/Vhat Do You Know 
About the Career 
You Have Chosen" 

Handout Page 21 a ' 
"Names and Faces" 
Handout Page 22 a 



EKLC 
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Tht «dv1tor and advlsaetnM^.dOv^Acilvltlts selected 
froB these eight br^d artes, depending upjon the time of 
year and the particular circumstances of the advisee. 

■ ■ ' . . ' • " ' ' ' . ' * ' 

SoMetlMs the actlvUles will be formal; other times th^ 
ma(y ba'but a brief personal Interaction. 

^ For example. If School hii just, been going on for a 
fewljeeks.'an advisor might check to see how satisfied 
each advisee Is With his classes. This advisor 
act^vlt^' may take the form of a simple que8tl9n— "Hey, 
'how're 'ypur class^ working out?" If the student has no 
concents I the advisor stops there. However, If a student 
Is having,; trouble, he will most likely say so. The two 

may then explore the problem to determine what can be 

< ^ s. ■ ■ 

done to majce the school ^tuatlorfnidre tolerable, for the 
student (Cowles and Hawkins, T975, pp. 7-9). 



a) Add1t1onal<^Areas " . 

Wj^at areas were not covered? Organize or .collapse 
the areas not covered Into compooents that can be examined 
In detail. Use the same method as In Step Two. Divide 
the group as needed to explore these areas. '\ 

Another ^anlzatlonal approach for specifying responsi- 
bilities is presented In the foil owl n/ contracts: "T/A. 
, Contract- Ad vIsee^^dfiTV/A Contract-Advisor", pages 
L-18A and L-18B. V 
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r " • . T/A CONTRACT-ADVISEE ' , . 

• -'..-^ * 

I hiy< the /foil owing go als for T/A (Check all that apply.) ^ \ 
V V Group Huinan Dtve1opii«nt Ac tlYftWs 

^s-;' .•■ ■ ■ ■■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ; 

. to I clarify personal values \j ^ 

to explore my leadership potential 
\p develop Interpersonal coiiinunicatlon ski l is 

th a group .of niy peers 



^ to grow In self-concept and 'toward becoming a sitf -actualized 
person by realizing % fufl potential^ ^ . 

other • , V - 



Program Panning and Goat- Setting '~\ • " 

to seUct from short-^rm learning options with balance and purpose 
I io~accept advice on niy In-school program from an advisor and n^y 
' parents 

.to Identify some career goal's ' , ' 

' to Identify n\y 1ntecel^t$, needs* and strengths ' \ 
' to use the resources of the school to medt iqy short- and long- 
' term goals — >i • 

to be able to set and'acnieve short^ and long-term goals ' • 
""other ^ , 

■ / • ■•■ ■ • - ■ / ■ 

Reporting to Parents 

to v^por^ goals and progrpfsS toward ir|y goals to r^y parent^ once 

■ every 9 weeks . ' - ^ ' 

to report at least one good feeling I have had for each week of 
school during parent conferences 

to report any special school actlvltles-or-events^durlng pairent 
conferences ' 

to do most of the talking during parent confej^nces ~ 
other . / ^ 

i ■ . / ■ 

Survival Assistance 

to bring small school problems to rr\y advisor C\^ * 

to talk to my advisor when I am frustrated 

to talk to niy advisor when I feel down In the dumps 

other 

I agree to work with any advisor who can help me reani2te the above 
goals / \ 

I have the following special request for an advisor 



Hubel, K. H. The teacher/ advisor system In action > Dubuque » Iowa: 
Kendal 1 /Hunt Publishing Company, 1976, 
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T/A CONTRACT-ADVISOR 




V 



^'(Chtck all tharapl^v.) 

;^ /T'^ Hiiinah^W^^ V j ' 

t© bi to create /devrl op, modify, sequence, and faclVltate ^ 
human deve1«pffiint activities 

to'davelop an iiiten^ersonal style and philosophy for the use of v « 
human devel opment act 1 v1 11 es ' 



to be able to facilitate for advlspry groups In thrf following: 
' values clarification . 

leadei^hlp apd conmunlcatlon sklllj . 



trust 

goal setting . ■ 

Instrumentation 

self^areness ^ 
smali^group techniques 
growth In self-estef^ 
self-actualization. ' 
o{her 



j ' Student Planning - 

^ to be able to assist students^ 1h choosing sRprf'-term .learning ^Is 

to be able to assist students In choosing long-term leamljig^ goals 

to be able to develop Individual student standar^is for ImpVoving 

academic and behavioral accountablHv arW thus human potential 
other J • 

Parent Conference * 

to be able to prepajse^udent and /self for parent conferences which 

are positive and during which the 'student does most of the- talking 

be able to conduct parent Conferences with a variety of parent and" 
tudent variables aft play 

0 be able to folh)w up parent conferences with special communications 
In advisory group and to parents' • 
other i! 

fi • * 

Survival Assistance 

to be able to listen to advisees withddt* using blocking or binding 

comniunlcatlon and not to shift ownership of the problem v 

to be 9ble to know when to let advisees dump their buckets without 

the need for continuing responses 

pother J \ 

I. agree to provide the above advisor functions for any advisee who 

needs them 

I have the following special request for advisory group selection 

Hubel, K. H. The teacher/advisor system In action ; Dubuque, Iowa: 
Kendal 1/flunt Publishing Company, 1976. ^' 
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Pcogram PlaiiiUno \ (GmI II. ActlVlty'Pour) 

WHERE DO I STAND ON GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS? 



6osi< This activity will help 
. iitha student assess progress . 

toward graduatldn. . 

group size ; Any size 
"/ Tfme requlretfK 15 minutes 
> HateHaT ; Wre Da I Stand 

on Graduation ' Requ 1 remen ts 7 " 

sheet. 



To the_ advisor : This activity Is most 
neipful when the advisee Is made^to . 
figure credits for himself with your 
*heTp. It leads to his greater under- ^ 
standing of his future schpol planning 
needs. ^ ' 



Required tredlts 



3 Socldl Studies 
credits (Iptluding 
} unit of American 
Htstory) are re- ' 
quired. 



2. 



3 Communications 
credits are re- 
. quiyed. 

- 3/1 fkth credit Is 
• y requlred^ . ' 

4. 1 Science credit 
^ r Is required. 

. 5.. 1 fine Art credit 
Is required 

6. 1 Practical Art 
credit Is required 

7. 11/2 Physical Edu- 
cation credit Is 

, reqiilred. 



8*. 



8 1/2 ElQCtlve 
credits are re- 
quired. 



\ 
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Credits Earned 
to 4)ate ofTas"t 
RepOYt. Car J~ 



Credit for Courses 
in which Enrolled 



] 
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Remaln l 
Number , 
Credits 
Needed 




mm 



(Soil 11, AcMvJty. Four) 



1 



r 



CjiANSINe BtMCljlON? S ; ; 

■ /-V"- ■ \ 

To 'the advisor ; This .activity Is of 
\ value only when an advisee has chosen 
^..^ reveal to-yog spme pelrsonaV concerns 
■:mr questions about himself andNhls re- 
lationship to groups or Insti tuitions 
around him. ' 



Goal ;^ This chart might help 
some advisees clanlrfy In their 
own minds sQPM reasonabi^« y 
personal goals f6r theiriselves. 
grouD^Ize ; IndlvWual ' 
Time required : 25 felnutex 
Material st ~rhanq 1 ng 
^Directions. • 

Directions I. Llil three weys In which y6u have changed (thinic or act dif- 
ferently) for each of these categories; Decide Whether theseS:hanges were 
positive or negative. Then develop a goal for each that you can work 
toward or achlfive next ^^par. 



» • — . 1 t 

Changes 


Positive 




-1 .1 

Goal' f^Tr Next Year ' 


At Home: J. 


*• 






At Schooiy 

1 








In Cl^ss: 

^ / ■ ■ . 








— ^ " — 

Outside Home or School:. 


\ 

1 


f 


\ 



School Offerings Awarfen6ss 




(Go^T'U, Activity Four) 



WHOM TO SEEJANDi^HERE TO GO ABOUT: 



Goal: The advisee wiiy learn 
where to go to' accoinpl ish sdme 
typical tasks. 
, Group siiet 5-25 
Time required: 45 minutes 
Materials: "Whom to See a^ 
Where to GoT sheet f, 



To ^he advisor: Advisees e'en have some 
fiin making out the sheet for their 
school. It can be used as a group. 
"Scavenge^vfTunt" to see how many 'Who's ' 
and Where's they can find. After the 
activity, the completed list should be 
y<1)0Sted in your advisory station. 

A ■ /V 



What 



Whom 



Where 



I 


Al ternati ve j^a'm ing^ / ^' 


• :- T—" »— — 






Alternate School .Jy 




" "* P~ — — 




Cofiinunlty Learning Program 






J 

V 


Coninunl cations ^ 
' Social Studies 
Science 
Business 
Home Economics 
Art" 

IrtdustrlaT Art 
Driver's Education : 
.Math, 

^ Foreign Language ' ^ * 
GlrV's P.E. 

Boy's P.E. ^ ' 

' . — 1 




/ 




Out of School Learning 






V ' 


Psycho 1(i5y Practicum 


f ' ^ 

\ 


\ 




Career Training Program 








— 1 

Du^l Enrollmenty^ t ^ 






' 1 


j - . • ^ 

-\ ■ ' 


• -'10 - , - 


\ 

» 
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(Goal 11, Activity Four) 



1 

Career Education 


. . . ( y 




1 ■ ■ 


Co-op 






Job Placement 




< 


Other Coi^erns: / 






Absence and/or Tardy Admit 
and 

Earlj^ Dismissal Permission 






Schedule Changes 




■ 5,^1- 


To get a robm for student 
meetings 




. J. 


lost and Found 







I.D, - Bus Pass 






Smokii^ Permit 






Information about th^ 
Sports Program 


^ — { 




Help with Research 






Information an Colleges 






Information^on Careers 






Information on SchoTarshlps 






Official School. Record 






T n ^ n rrrv^ f'^nn Ti»c^"i«rt 
X 11 1 ur iiKi u 1 un un J-cSLinQ 




~ ^ 

V. 


Clubs and Extra-Curricular 
Activities 






Sickness 






Paper, Pencils. Art Supplies 
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(Goal II, Activity Four) 



Where 



Teacher Locator 






Student Government 






Janitor's Office 






Maintenance Office 






Phones 


» ■ '■ 


J 


Audlo^Vlsual Materials 
And Services 




' J 


Teachers' Mailboxes 




^ 




Parent Relations/Conference \ -(Goal II. Activity Foun) 

PRACTI'CING THE CONFERENCE 

- ' . . . ■ & ^ • 

QMli ^An advisee can learn to To the advisor ; You might want to vary 

conjuct his own parent ' the .role-playing dependihg on the , 

. \. ' situation. You might haVe the advisee 

T&l^: H*-^!! P^^y his parent or you might have just 

Time required; 45 minutes. a few dq the role-playing In front of 

Material ff; ^ne . ^ the group. You might even have the; ' 

class be the parent to ask questloni of 

r the advisee. , 



1. Divide advisees Into groups of three. Each would play a role represen- 
ting the parent, the advisor, and the advisee. (Advisor might play . " 
hitnself as well.) » v k jr 

2. -Rotate the role so each advisee has an Opportunity t6 be the adv1s3^ 
or himself In the conference. - ' 

3. Advisee should start the conference as they would In the actual sit- 
uation follewlng the prescribed organization. 

4. Here Is a list of possible questions that a parent might ask: 

t' , doing tKis year In school? 

^ b. What does the change In requirements mean for you? 

c. Will they count > at the University?- 

• ' ^' now come we had to tame ,1n and sit here just to hear how 

good he's doing? x ' . 

. ' What are the problems? . J 

^ty'pa■rents never heard from^the school unless there was something 
> wrong. ^ 

®- 's attendance^ been? 'Are they 

cutting any classes? 

f. What'a a "Coimiynity Outreach" program? 

g. How may my child get credit if he isn't in school? 

h. Why aren't you taking a full year of American History fiow? 
1. Don ' t you have to take Junior Engfrsh? 

j.. What Is thIS! basic studies all about? 

k. 'What if fails a course? ' 



Feedback/EvaluaAlon . . (goal li. Activl^. Four) 

Hy expectations " ' . 

Soal; "®^f*^ ^° To the advisor : The purpose of this ' 

^ iLlJtJnn'^^fi'IS activity is obvious .and stated in the 

pectation. Ififot, it should introduction that prefaces the ques- 

en^age In self-exam-i nation. tions. It can be used with juniors 

vff/ ? • J-^lt \ ^'^'^l "results given to the principal. 

Time required ; 15 minutes ■ ^ v 

Materials ; ^^^y Expectations" 

^^ke to know if the school is doing for you what you ex- 
pected it to. If not» we will examine our offerings and policies' to 
determine in what ways We should change them. 

1. Did you expect this school to change you? YFS NO Is it? 



_ '. ___ Would every other high school have made 

the same change in- you? 

Did you expect this school to improve your skills usable in earning a 
living? YES NO. Is 1t? 



3. Did you expe rh<s school to- improve y-our feelings about other 
people? YES NO ' Is it? . 



4. Did you expect this school to add to your factual knowledge? YES NO 
Is it? 

5. Some schools try to prepare you to follow a definite career. • Others 
do not. Did you expect this school to prepare you for a definite 
career? YES NO Is It? 



6. D1d you exper^. th1§ school to prepare you for adult life? YES NO 
Is 1t? 



,7. Do yoi; feel better about yourself because of your school experience? 

Y'^S, NO ■ ■ ' 

8. Are ^ou as you expected to.be at the ertd of your junior year? 



, ■ (Goal II, Activity Four) 

What oth^r things have you learned from your school experienc e 

\ 

4 ■ . — - ■ 

Qtd you expect to learn these? YES NO 

What things did you fall so far to learn that you had expected to? 
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cis1on-.Mak1n9 Skins , V ^. (Goal II, Activity Four) 



1 



' AN ADVISEE'S WORKSHEET FOR DECISION MAKING 

What. Who. When of Problem (Stating Problem) 

a. First, let's state what the problem Is: / 

What actuaMy Is the problem? • ' 
Who Is concerned? , 
When and where did It begin? 

b. What question' do you want to answer? ' 

c. . Would you like lo write down the entire qnp'^tlon? 

2- Search for PosslJble Action (Alternative Search) 

Havej^ou considered what action or actions you can take? Perhaps you 
might'want to brainstorm these. Write down fits many as you like, 
regardless of how different or Impossible they seem. Do you think a 
friend* y<Sur parents, or your guidance counselor might suggest some 
other ideas? . as 

3. Which Action Will Be Besj: for You? (Consequences) ^ 

a. Now what will be the results of each of your suggested actions? 

b. For each action, think what might possibly happen if you follow 
through with such an idea. Y^ou might want to write this, too." ■ 

\ 

c. Now let's consider what each result would mean for you: 

What would each do to 4e way you feel about yourself? 
What result would be most valuable or iinportant to you? 
Have you considered what each might mean a week from now or a 

month from now? — 
How much risk are you willing to take?' 

4- Choosing the Best One (Alternative Selection) 

a. Now let's review eich action and its results. 

b. Then make a choice, keeping in mind how you feel about yourself , 
what s Important to you, and what it might mean to you later. 
What consequer\ces are you able to accept? 
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(Gpal II, Activity Four) 



5. pre for i^tlon (Implementation) 



I. Noi 



bw that you've made your decision, let's act on It! 

• b. An advisor can suggest the place to start and where to get Infor'^- 
matlon: - " , ^ 



Should" you make an appointment with 
Would. It be best to call 



? 
"? 



c. 



I think It would be a good Idea to talk to / ^ how 

You've accomplished a lot: Good! . — * 

Have you decided what you're going to say? Perhaps' It would help 
to wrUe It down. Keep your decision In mind. Mayb^ your advisor 
might know how to start the conversation.' You'll do well; voif 
are prepared. 

< 

6- Are You Satisfied with the Effect of Your Decision? (Assessment of 
. Decision) ' ~ \ 

Whit happened? Did things go well? Was It what you expected? Do 
you have good feeling^ about your results? Do you .think this needs 
follow-up?^ Perhaps, then you might want to t»>y another course of 
action. Let's refer to, the list of possibl e -Actions which you made 



/ 
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] .V (Goal II, Activity Four) 

AN ADVISOR'S GUIDE TO DECISION MAKING 

. ■ ■ .'\ ■ "^ ' ■ • 

' Stating t he Problem 

a. Encourage the advisee to define the problem. 
Question with Interest and concern ''abouF the problem. 

^ Dete^rmine persons Involved in total problem. 

b. Help advisee phrase the problem fqtrestion) clearly^ 

c. If advisee seems unable to express the problem orally, advisor * 
may suggest he write it. 

Alternative Search ^ . ' ■ > 

Encourage many ^dyisee choices for problem-solving actions. Be a pos- 
itive listener, l)e accepting of ^idvls^e ideas, suggest outside help, 
and present alternatives only as a last resort. 

Consequences ' 

a. & b. Encourage advisee to suggesVif many possibilities even write, 
a list of all possible consequences for each alternative. - 

c. Encourdgte advisee to evaluate each consequence in relationship to^iis 
wtllingniss to take risks, i.e., his sSIf concept, his values, his 
neetls. ^ ^ 

Altern ative! Selection / 

1^ 

<- 

a. Review with advisee ]ns alternatives and their consequences. 

b. Encourage the advisee to choose the best action for himself based 
on the/r;^$Rs he^ is willing to take in relationship to his seTf 
concept, Ms values, and his needs. Pev^tfaps the advisor and advisee 
might consider together t)ie"consequences the advisefe is able tc^ accept. 

c. Complement the advisee on his choice of action, even thought it may 
not be the most desirable from the advisor's viewpoint. 

Implementations ' \ 1 

Note;\Start with a positive reinforcement of the advisee's decision 

making. Specific and immediate action should be encouraged while 
advisee is enthi/slastic. 

a. Advisor should make every effort to ensure immediate follow-up. 

b. Advisor should have information of, or be able to direct advise^ to, 
school and comnunity resources and personnel. Example: Guidance 
counselor, principal, nurse, doctor, teacher, parents, friend, 
stud^, nearest recruitment office, potential employer. 
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(Goiil II, Activi^ Four) 

6. ^$se55jnent Of Decis16i<| 

Encourage advisee to state the Effect of his decision: Was'he satYsfled 
with the consequences? — 

Advisee ^and advisor Investigate need for follow-up: 

It is obviously sequential. V 
Advisee is dissatisfied. 
Advisee is uncomfortable. 

If-necessary. suggest the advisee /e,-evaluate the possibilities on his 
list of alternatives and consequentes. 



Career Plann ing/Preparation • (Goal II, Activity Four 

" * BUILD YOUR OWN COLLEGE INFORMATION FILE . 

Goal: The advisee will 'collect ' To^he advisor : You canrljeW an advisee 
his own persdnalized 'store of begin the college preparatron and college 
college infomiatlon. selection process by Encouraging him to 

Group size: Individual build his own fi^e of relevarft^nforma- 

Time required: Se^^l sessions, tion.^ou may offer to let him k'eep it 
but flexible. / all in his advisement folder at school. 

Materials: None ^ ^ ^% he may prefer to create a separate 

notebook at home. *^ > 



ess ion,Qne : 



"Gofer" Jince much fn^ormation is available at school, you can ask 
the .student to njake. a trip to the counseling center to "gofer" a personal 
copy of the following: 



Ulog 



u I lege testing dates and registration forms 
J. A sample college application ^ 

4. Handouts on college informaM'on or irtstructions on "How to Visit 
a College", or scholarship information. 

5. A lisl^ of dates of college speaker^. 

6. A /Copy of a college reference book. . 

7. A list of addresses of schools he might write to 

\ Sessi on Two: j - 

\ ^ ; ^ ^ 

"Write-fers" This tiijie you can help the student draft letters to 
colleges, asking for brocfiures, catalogs, applications, or financial aid 
Information. Ask him to come see you when the material comes in. 

Session Three : . . 

"Do-fers" After iour advisee has sorted through all his material, the 
two of you will sit doWn and make a list of things that he will have to f 
"do-fer" college. The Xist might include: , 

1 . Courses to take ^ V 

2. Places to visit * ^ ; } 
Tests to complete . ^""^ ; ^ 

4. People to talk to 

5. Deadlines for making decisions ^ 

Following sessions will consist of timi4$ to monitor progress on the "do-ffer'^ 
list. 



] 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THE CAREER YOU HA^j^ CHOSEN? 

Goal: The student will broaden To the ad\Hsor: It 1s Important 'that 
the bases gn which, he makes hls^ young persons be aware of the criteria 
choice of careers^ for career choice. Traditionally, they 

Group size: .Individual have made choices onty en the bases of 

Time required: 20 minutes personal' preferences/ They presumed 

Materials: "What Do You Know ' that the career of their choice affor- 
AborfT^e Career You Have ded job opportunities.^ Advisors must 

Chosen?^' ' encourage them to choose. on broader, 

more realistic bases. 

♦ 

Many persons make their career choices too casuePlly? There are many 
points to consider besides one's preferejjcTes i«] choosing, a c^rfer.* T|y 
"testing" out your career choice by asking ytSurjself a series of questions 
about it. . ^^^^^ V 

1. State your tentative career choijce. 

2. Here is a list of 20 priorities you should consider when choosing any 
career. Decide which are most impprtant. to you, which less/Vmportant. 

' Place a number in front of each (1 ^ 20) to show how you woWd rank 
these priorities. * ' 

a. Will you enjoy doing it? 

b. Can you do it very welT? • 

c. Will you receive satisfaction from it? 

d. Will you share it with your family? 

e. Will doing it challenge you? 

f. Will it be helpful to your community? , 

g. How much education does it require? ' 

h. What is the average income of someone in this career? 

i. Will your fami^ly approve of it? ' . f ' 
j. Will your friends approve of it? 

k. Would you Ue worki^ig. wi th someone or by yourself? 

1.. What are the opportunities for advancement? , , 

m. What are the chances of finding jobs ii^ this field? 

n. What are the opportunities of branching out into other fields? 

0'. Does it ipYolve much. travel? 

p. Does it Involve frequent re-location. . - 

q. Does it'in'volve serving (helping^ persons? 

r. Is it something you will be able to do during your entire 

/ working career? 

s. Does your physical condition permit you to enter this career? 



3. Having completed this act1v1J;y, what conclusions have you arrived at 
about the career you have chosen? 



School /Community Issues 



(Goal 11, Activity Four) 



NAMES AND/ACfTS 



.Goal: The advisor and 
advisees need to Iji 
makes up the advii 
identity can^be es 
This process will f^cilit^te 
getting acquainted. [ . 




V 



To the adjvisbr : Get a copy of e<Ich 
advisee's school pricture. Record the 
names of each student under the pic- 
tures. Use the photp^€(raph as the focal 
point of a bulleftHHrDoard of display. 
Example.s: Poslritjems of interest ^ 
about the advisees and advisor at the 
ends of the fli ryes. The information 
could be changed as friequently as 
desired. It could include: 1) family 
information, 2) work. experience/ 3) 
hobbtes, 4) goal's, etc. draw fitting 
caricatures of group members with 
photographs of thfeir faces superimposed. 
Construct either a group collage or 
individual col^teges. 



/ ■ . 






School /Community Issues 





FOREST 
HEIGHTS SCHOOL 




ACTIVITY FIVE 



Purpoi«: tfraxamlne th6 roles of various staff members 1n 
an Individual Advisory; System. ^ 

1) Role Change 

- Make a presentation of the fqllowlng material which 
describes the changes that a^lsor responsibilities bring 
to the traditional faculty roles of; 

a) principal . 

b) teacher 

c) counselor \ ' 

While the descriptions provided bejpw may be reefd, you 
may want to make addltldfis. Focus ^n the benefl ts 
emerging from 'theses role changes: 



- * 



Principal 's Role K " ' 

For some principals, student contact Involves mainly 
"disciplinary" actl^ witli. resulting negative feelings. 
Tfie Imdlvldi^aT Advisory System UAS) does not guarantee 
the principal freedom from that disheartening task. But 
personalized contact and program planning will increase 
studeht motivation and involvement in the school. This 
1s not to say that the principal will never have "dis- 
cipHne*' problems— but he or she should hstve fewer of 



them. lAS^will help|prever^ these problems 




Large group 

Step One 

"Changing Ro1m7^' 



"You may wish to 
copy Lr 19 through 
L-24 aa^a handout 
to atlmuiate 
discussion^ 
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The Individual /fdvlspry System needs the prJnclpdH 
• to function as advisors. ' The principals will thus also 
have the opportunity for full parti cipati oil in helping 
relationships. The principal can serve as a mbdel for 
the other advisors.. As a niode't advisor he or shb needs ^ 
to sustain participation with enthusiasm:, (in fact, the 
principal muist -help provide for ^long-term maintenance 
of the program.) Making changes 1s never easy. The 
rest of the staff will need^pport as they learn the 
role of advisor and make necessary adjustments and 1m- 
provements. As advisor, the principal develops an 1n- 
creased sensitivity to , the problems of advisement. His 
or her full partlc'^^atliw demonstrate^^ the value and 
importance of advisement. Seelng^ a principal share 
equally the responsibilities of advisor will enhance the 
feeling of togetherness on the faculty.. 

Can an IAS exist without the principal "participating 

as one of the advisors? Yes 1^" can. However, it may be 

' - , S 

s 

difficult to create a positive arid understanding attitude . 
among the staff. Each staff member has other reiponsi- 
blll^es and other time demands. All staff could possibly 
treat an IAS as an ancillary task! 

Everyone needs to feel trusted, and cared for: coun- 
selors, teachers, administrators and students. The 
environment should say to all within: "You are trusted," 
Principals can create this feeling. It includes confi- 
dence in IAS, the staff, the students and the self. With 



■. =\ ■ 
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M in0del adviaoir 



Demonstrate 
oommitment 



Consequence of . . 
not participating 



In creating trust 



thU* cofiPidencft, the principal vilH be wining to take 
rUksi and bring ^bout 'constructive change. 

Teacher's Role . 

Being an adv1$or" In the In^ vidua! Advisory System 
(lASy^makes Jt possible to give a few Individual students 
personalized caire and ^tentlon. An advisor has 15-20 , 
advisees for all of their high .school years. If .this Is 
mutually satisfactory. The student chooses his/her 
advisor In one of several ways^ Th6 choice may bp tased 
on curriculum or out-of-schoot Interests of the advisor. 
The cholte ma^y be an advisor the s.tudent a>rea(j|y knows. 
It niaiy 'be that a group of students ch(^s.e'^tjie same 



advisor so they can be together. 

^ The. advisor 1s given the pennaneni cumuTatl^ve t^ecords 
of his or her advisees. This allows for easy access to 
^he student files during ^he advisor-advisee meetings, , 
In some schools:, the .folders are kept In an Advisement 
Center, which Is 'also where the advlsor-^advlsee meetings 

-are held. • * 

i 

The meetings are held during a regularly scheduled 
time, which v«ir1es In length from school to school. The 
scheduled advl^^nt period usually takes priority ov6r 
any other commitment the student might have, i 

The Individual Advisory System (IAS) acknowledges 
the need of the student to have a long-term, pisrsonal 
relationship yith an advisor, be It teacher, principal , 
or counselor. Th^^J^S provides the time and structure 
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PersooallMd 
attention 



Student record^ 



Aijyisement meetings 



Supported by 
Individual 
Advisory 
System 



necessary for this Involvenient io occur. It is accurate 
to s^, then, mt thtf work of the teacher 1s supported 
end .enhanced by the Individual Advisory System. 

Counselor's' Role 

The counselor's role In the high school has tradf- 
tionalTy Included at least number, Ifi-not all, of the 
followlng^f unctions: 

•crisis-oriented counseling , 

•administering and intferpreting tests 

•educational/vocational guidance for seniors 
•scheduling and student registration 
•student record upkeep / 

The counselor's role in the high i^chooT which uses 
'the indi-Midyjal Advisory system incites: . . ' . 
■ •providing advisors wi th /backup 'support by deaTing • 
wi th^ cri si^-oriented 'referrals . 
•administering and interpreting test's along with tRe 
Other advisors. ^ 
•helping advisors develop skills in providing stu- 
dents witlj educational /vocational information. • 
^•sched6l1ng and student registration 6f 15-20 ^advisees, 
student record upkeep of 15-20 adviseei. 
•developing ou>t-of -school learning programs, 
•helping advisors develop skills in active listening, 
group dynamics, parent conferencing, and conflict 
resolution. - 



Traditional 
role 



Individual 

Advisory 

System 
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, « conparlsDrt of^.tte two role descriptions it \ 
b^QRMs evident that the number of responslbllitleV does 
Jiot vary greatly. What Is strikingly different Is the 
n|<?mer In which each method , meets the needs of the /stu- 
ditnts and utilizes the talents lof the counselor. 

traditionally, the counselor has been responsible 
for as many as^veral hundred students In the schpol. 
Interaction between student and counselor has been 
limited to brief encounters during' registration times or 
painful encounters during problematic times. Inter- 
actj^on between teacher -and counselor has been limited to 

facu'lty meetings, workshops, and brief consultations 

■■■A • , , , ' ■ 

regarding "problem" students.. The school jjJBOgram has ■ 

slflipl^ not Included the means for significant and con- 

slstent dialogue 'between fellow faculty members as well 

* aV* .nyinber of s^ud^nts.- . 

With the Individual Advisory SystfO at work 'In the 

high school tfi^ comnpi^nlcatlon barriers between faculty 

members, and between faculty and ^students ar^^ lessened. ' 

BecausB^ personal caring becomes basic Wthe school 

there Is equal Involvement an the part of every faculty 

member and every student. The counselor becomes a 

member of a team whose overall role Includes meeting 

student needs such as: > 

•receiving personal attention 

•learning how to asseks oneself afid set goals ^ 



•tntering 1ntQ jheanlngful dialogue With parepts and 
'. taachers" - ^ ' ,.• 

•getting to know" an adult In the school 
•experiencing dally emotional \grow$h * 
; •developing declsloh-rnaktng skills 
^, . At first glance It, may well appear to the counselor' 
that 1mplementat1o!r&f the Indlvldua,! Advisory Sys^pm 
would serve only to mlnlmlzij; his or her function In the , 
high school . If suddenly every f acul ty member Is cal led 
upon to advise a sm^l group of students (help them plan 
• thelf school 'programs, facilitate their emotional growth, 
•N nialntain contact with their parents), how. then does \J 
the counselor's speclan talent come Into. pi ay? ^ 
, The counselor functioning 1n*a program of advisement 
serves as a prime resource for both ac]^/1sors and students. 

Freed f^m ah abundance of paper work and integratecl Into 

■ ■ '.' ' ■ ■ ' ■■ ■ ■ ■ „ 

the mainstream of high school life the counselor Is - 

. V ■ ■■ • ■ • ■ Y 

finally able to utilize his or her talents tfnd tracing. 

"The counselor will continue to fulfill ma'ny of the 

traditional j,r(^les such as crisis counseling but ;the 

Individual Advisory System frees the counselor to deliver 

f. a higher level of professional service. 

Very slmpl^stated, an advisement program wilt serve 

^ to enhance the work of the counselor rather than to 

jeopardize his or her faculty position. 



.Eticroachaent of 

counselor 

territory 



ianced 
'counseldjr rol^ 
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2) Anxious Responses to Role Change 

^ Divide :inta groups and discuss potential' anxious 
responses Of principals, teachers, and counselors! It 
1$ better to mix teacher, counselor, adnlnlstrator ' 
membership In. each group. 

Each member In the group should respond, to state- 
men ts^ such as: 



"As a prtnclpal i would feel uncom^rt^bTe about. 



'As a teachpr I wouldi feel uncomfortable about. ^ ... " 
"As> counse-lor I would feel uncomfortable^abou^. . . . v 



Examples to facilitate: 

As a principal li would feel uncomfgrtable about 
finding time to ineet advisees when "'I have 
meetings that I ihOul'd be attend-ihg . 

, As a teather I would feel uncomfortable about , 
contacting parents regarding course schedules . 

, As a counselor I woulcl feel uncomfortable about 
V, having a teacher advisor do something I had 
.. previously been doing ^ 



Ask each group to 1) focus on the primary locus of the 
anxieties and 2) develop preventative activities or 
siipportive functions. 



Review reports from eMh group. 




Be prepared to relate the need for an IAS tWeal with 
these concerns through the following: 

•an organizational plan . 

•a staff development program ' ^ 

•a communication system 
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Small group 

Step T^o ^ 

"Anxious Rasponaea 
to Rola Oianga" 

■i 



Note to .workshop 
coordinator 



Large group 

; 



Note to workahop 
coordinator 



III. i5o«<1: For the workshop participants to understand various means to 
structure and Implement an Individual Advisory System.' 

An Individual Advisory System must be adapted to the organizational 

/ structure of the local schooT dfstrlclS^There ar6 ^ome coninon concerns 

encountered In everv school system regardless of the coirmunlty; As the or 

San^»t1«nal alter(il,kves are -examined to Ite^ the needs of the IAS and 

W othiar concerns of the' l^al" district, the fmpl1cat1-ons for using' each 

approach should be unders^ood^ 

• ' # ■ ■ — 

There Is a constant danger of sacrificing the basic purpose of the 

lAS for the. sake Of Operational efficiency and control. ' , 

Six critical organizational aspects are^ns1dered.d«rrng this 
portion of the workshop. Alternatives and dlffWlng^perspectives are / 
explored for eac>» organizational aspect. Participants wIlT also have an 
opportunity to examine some -LAS programs &t are currently .being used 

lue them In terms of the orgahi^at+ofiaT \ 



previously 



t 



t r 
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/ ' ' y ACTIVITY. .^IX 

PuPiiose; to explore various options In organizing an In- 
dividual Advlsoi^y System and to exam1ne|^H'e 
~. program Implications of various structuring 
approaches. 



Alternate Approach to Activity Sixl ■Instead of having 
each group consider ^very compbnent It may be advis- 
able to.'dlvlde them up and asslgmthe six components - 
to certain groups. Do this only,- If there are seriou s 
time constraints. ~ ' 



-r 



1) Scheduling 

The group should examine scheduling alternatives; 
•ho"me ro^ ' ° 

•extended period - . " 
' . -special time 
vtlme ^)lock 



•otiiftr: 



FIII out Ad v>^>|tages -Disadvantages on ,"Sch|^iJjl1ng Alterna- 
"tives" handoift for each /nethod. f ^ . 

The "Sch^Ung'* Handout, page 23, presents a time 
blyck approach. This is a more complex approach and 
deserves some-^e!^1 iVd attention. Use thjB time block 
method to demons tratg\how fii;i' out the "Scheduling 
Alternatives" worksheet. " ' , 



Large group 

Step One 
^ "Scheduling" 



"Scheduling 
Alternatives" 

Handout Page 28 



"Scheduling" ^ 
^Plidout Pagers 



Mathod Advintaaes 



tim 
block 



•builds advisor c6- 

hostVeoIss 
•foruirfor advisor 

pfSoblWsolvIng 
■can build in staff 

devalopiiiant actl- 

vltlas 

•can adapt to unique 
advisor needs 
•promotes atiention 
toward Individual/ 
personalized methods 



?P1sadvantaaas 



•requires sped a V pro- 
visions for grbui> 
advlset contap^ 

•special attendance 
monitoring needed r 

•open school climate 
required 



0 



/Small, groups 



Organfze into sinall grpuprs to finish "Sch^jffining" 
and the other components. 



2) Advisors 



V 



\ 



Each group should examine advisor considerations: 

•membership (who?)' . 

•communication (clusters?) 

•coordination (leadership?) 
Each group should strive l^o get consensus" on a^best 
approach ffom two alternatives. - . 



Step two j 
"Advisors" 

j^Advlsors" 
('Advisors Altsr- 
natives" 

Handout Pages 29-3 



EKLC 



3) Advisor-Advisee Membership 

Each group should examine advispr-advisee assignment 
'alternatives: * ' , 

•randpm assignment # ' 

•match characteristics " l^^^l^ 

•advisees select 

Fill put "Advispr-Advlsee Membership Alternative^" response 
sheet. I ' ' 



t 
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step Three ^ 

"Advisor-Advisee 
Membership" 



"Advisor-Advisee 
Membership Alter- 
natives" , 

Handout Page 34 ' 



One school's approach 1s presented 1n the "Advisor- 
Advisee Membership" handout. This Is a random choice 
method. Note special considerations such as "how do you^ 
handle requests for change?" 



' -A 

4) Advisement SettlngsJ 



Each group should discuss possibilities for locating 
advisement activities , i 



•home rooms 
•advisement center 

•guidance area • 

•Integra ted Vlth another area-, e.g., library, lounge, 
cafeteria 
other: 



Fill out "Advisement Setting Altern'atives" response sheet. 

The advisement center concept is prgmoted in the 
Handout "Advisement Center". This is an example of how 
one school has organized their center. 

5) Parent Conferences 

E^ch group should examine methods of parental 
contact: 

• phone contacts 

• Informal affairs 

•parent/advisor/student coirferences 
•pther: - . ' 



*^Advl8or-^ Advisee 
Membership*' 

^Handout Page 32 



S-bep Fouv^ 

* -J 
"AdyliseiDent Settlngi 



^^Myisement Setting 
Alternatives" 

Handout Page 36 . 

"Advisement Center" 

Handout Page 35 

Step Five 

"Parent Conferences" 



"Parent Conferences" 
Harjdout Page 37 
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Ask Hch group to* pVlorltIze the type of parental, 
contacts In terms of Importancfe to an IAS,' Handout Page 

■41. . ■ • • V„ : ' /• 

*' ' ' ■ ' 1 

^ The "f^ai^nt 'Cpnfei^nces'' handout- ex 
school arrang#^ f or^tKree 'types of parent conferences. 

6) Staff Development 

Each group should. discuss aspects of the following 

staff development concerns: / , 

• > - ' . \ 

1. Pretralninq - What kind of programls) are feasible 

for lASV ' 7 
2- ' Continuous Inservlce - How can thts best be achieved? 

3. Resource Personnel - Make a list of the- types of 
•• - ' • ■ , ■ ' ■ ■ 

resource personnel to look for In the school and 

cPmnunlty^^ , / • 

4. Cluster Vs . Total Groy - Should the respdnsibilTty 
♦ and activities Bl dettrmined by each cluster or 

planned for the total advisory staff? 
The "Staff Development" handout will stimulate discussion 
on each of the four questions above. Fill out Handout 
' Page 42. ^ . . - 

The- question of staff development will receive more 
attention latec when their local plans are developed. 



"Parent Contact 
Priority tl8t" 

^jSLsindqut Page 41 



Step Six , 
"Staff DeyelopiMnj 



"Staff Development 
Wojrkaheet*' - 



Handout Page 45 



"Staff. Development*' 
Handout Page 42 



RDIEMBER. . . 

Activity Nin^, 
Page L-40 A, 



(Goarill, Acti'vtty Six) 
^ . , SCHEDULING , V • 

. It Is Important to keep the basic purpose of an Individual develop- 
ment system In focus when organizing -the program. It Is possible for an 
"advisory type" system' to be oriented toward school system efflclenqj^ 
rather than personalizing Student learning. While the system should be 
reasonably efflclertt, an overconcern fpr efficiency can distort the 
purpose. It Is possible to have an Individual advisory system and not. 
^ significantly Increase Individualized student contact and Involvement: A 

wanned over" home room approach wherein the student Is only seen In a 

^ ^ . r * ' • 

group and.t^ife goals are limited to mainly administrative concerns, such 
as a class scheduling, record keeping, and announcements, will probably 
offer little pei^onall zed development. While scheduling may be on? 
responsibility of the advlso^ anc^group meetings may be aV appropriate * 
method for discussion and efficient processing, the primary focus should 
always be the fac1-l Itatlon of Individual student deve'lopment. 

Before outlining, a workable method of scheduling advisement times 
It.' 1^ necessary to define several termf?* 

Advisory Group: A group, consisting of one advisor (faculty/staff member), 
and fifteen to twenty advisees (students) .■ . - • 

Advisement .Team: A group consisting of six to twl eve advisors (faculty/ 

staff members). / - . 

•01 • ' . _ 

The Advisement Team Is made up of facu'^y /staff members representing 
different subject areas, ages, experiences, and philosop'iies. "Every 
advisor. In the school building belongs to a Team through which members 
draw support and share ideas. Therefore, scheduling must be such that 
"^ch idvlsor has ample time to meet with his or her Advisory Group (stu- 
. aents) and "each advisor has ampieVim'e t/o njeet w-ith liis- or her ^Advise- 



merit Team (fellow advisors). 

Advisement Block: A block of time equivalent to two class periods'. 
During part of this time-block the advisor meets with his or her Advlse- 
n^nt Team. During the remainder of this time-block. the advisor meets 
yith his or her-lihol^dvisory Group or with individual, advisees from 
/that- Group. - - 

The easiest and most faciTitative approach to scheduling advisement 
time Into an already existent school program is not the addition or 
creation of an extra time period. Such an|approach r^res extending 
the school day (^shortening clais and/or lunch periods. "^"""^^"'-^ 

A more expedient method of scheduling advisement time is to view 
your existent school schedule as a base upon which to superimpose a new 
additional schedule made up of^three Advisement Blocks per day. This 
results in a minimally disturbed school program. 

Both the Regular class periods- and the new Ad^isem^nt Blocks will run 
simultaneously.' For the pi>rpose of a simple example let us- assume that 
the regular school day extends from.8:20 a.m. to 3:35 p.m. and t^at class 
periods run for one hour. (The exampje can be modified to fit your par- 
ticular school day-schedule. What 1s important to remember is that one 
Advisement Block shouW be eqdlj^lent to two class perxlods.) 
Class Periods 




8:20 - 
9:20 - 


10:2^^ 


8:20 - 


10:20 


10:20 
n :20 


■■ 11:20 
- 12:20 


10:20 


- 12:20 


12:20 


- 1:20 (lunr.h) 


12:20 


-1:20 (lunch) 


1 :20 - 
2.20 • 


2:20 
3 -Mo 


1 :20 - 


3:20 


3:20 - 


3 :3b ( homeroom) • • 


3:20 - 


3:3b (make future advise- 



ment appointments) 
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tach advisement Team Is assigned one Advisement. Block each week. During 
their Ad v1 sejant Block the faculty/staff members on 'the Advlsement^Team re- 
lease their clashes) or leave their staff^k and meet In the Advisement 
Center. After meeting with each other they remain In the Center to ineet 
with their advisees. For example, at the beginning of the year you and the 
other members of your Advisement Team are assigned one^ the Monday Ad- 
visement Blocks. Throughout the year you will then meet with your Team 
, members (other advisors) and , afterwards , with your Group men^bers (your 
advisees) during one of the three Monday Adv'lsemenTBll^cks. 

In order to avoid the apparent problem of advisors need^np^^ojiaye / 
double free periods each week on the same day or cancelling the same 
class(es) once a week, the Advisement Blocks will rotate on a thre^eek 
cycle. For example, the chart below demonstrates hj^ this rotation works. 
Advisement Team A meets during Advisement Block I (8:20 - 10:20) on the 
first week/ The second week Advisement Team A meets during Advisement 
Block II (10:20 - 1^:20) and the following week Team A will meet durinq > 
Block III (1:20 -. 3:20). On the fourth week the cycle begins over again 



First W^k. 



8:20-10:20 I 
10:20-12:20 II 
1 :20-3;20 III 



■Seroiid Week 



Thirei .. !ek 



X 

II 
I 



MONDAY 



Team A 

B 



I 
11 

III 



TUESDAY 



WEDNESDAY 



Team D Team G 

E ; H 

F' I I 



F 
D 
E 



E 

F 
D 



I 
G 
H 



H 
I 
G 



THURSDAY 



Team J 

K 



1 



L 
J 
K 



K 
L 
J 



FRIDAY 



Team M 
N 
0 



0 
M 
N 



N 
0 
M 



/ 
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Accor(flng to this chart ttfree dWe rent Teams meet on each of the 
'"^ • 
five school days. Advisors and advisees have, bull! Into their regular 

school week, a block of time durlng'which to meet. However, they also^ 

have regularly plannl^as^es which, ^ the rotating Advisement 

'^lock, are not greatly disturbed. 

It is not typical for an advisor ta meet with his or her whole group 
of 'advisees every week. The system ife set up to fosjier one-to-one stu- 
dent contact. As a matter of fact, the gro^ ma^y assemble H a whole only 
once or twice in a semester. Individual advisees make appointments with 
thftijr^dvisor in advance of their scheduled Advisement Block.- Even If 
the same advisee needs to make contact with his or her advisor each week 
over a six week peri^od. the advisee can. schedule these'^-ffffee tings in such 

-tway as to a^id missing t.lime in a particular class more than once. 
This is one fef the adv^tages of the rotating Advisement Blocks.^ For 

s example, 1n the case of the above mentioned student, he or she could 
arrange private meetings with his or her adv.so*^ during a 'six week period 
in the following manner: 
\ 

Weg|<; I - 8:45 (Advisors meet with advisees following the 

W^ek II - 10:45 Advisement Team meeting. Advisors on a 
Week III -, 1:45 Team will generally meet for (20-30 minutes 

Week IV - 9:20 each week at the beginning of their Advise- 

Week V - 11 :20 ment Block. ) 

Week VI - 2:20 

'hu:. , the st<jdent has firi >st:. p j||-t1ons of six different classes over 
a s1x-vee!- periO(i^c?.s opposed to ^liss^ng the same class d^ily for six days 
or weei.'y for six weeks., Students are summoVretl from class by the Advise- 
men^ Cente- seorttary( ies ) and return to class as soon as the appointment 
1^ finv.hed. Another feature here, is the responsibility and ooptirtunity 
the stucJe;iL 1s yiven for planning in advance. 



7 



The routing schedule al^o acconmodaties the advisors^ During h1s~^ 
) \ ^ h®"^ "Signed Advisement Block Xtwo consecuQye class. peri^^^ 

advisor must be available In th^Advisement\enter to work with any of 

his or her 15.-20 advisees who have made appointments. This will mean 

that each week the advisor who teaches will release one or two'^lasses 

in order to be in the Advisement Center. The students who are released 

from these classes will have a Comnoni^^ime during which they rnay go to 

the library, gym, study hall, or other school facilities. Because 

Advisement Blocks are set up on a rotating basis an advisor who teaches 

will only release any one particular class every three weeks. This can ^ 

be beneficial in that time is thus automatically built into classes for 

students to work on independent projects. 



« 



A clear understanding of the described schet^uling process is crucial 
'^for implementing the Individual Advisory System. A rotating Advisement 
Block superimposed ii4 an ali^^dy well functioning class schedule is in 
the long run. the most accommodating and effective manner of scheduling 
time for advisors and advisees to meet either as a group or individually. 



ERIC 
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(Goal Ih, Activity Six) 



SCHEDULING ALTERN/frlVES 



Method 



* Advantages 



Disadvantages 
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, . . (Goal III, Activity Six) 

ADVISORS « . 



Advisor-Aavisee , 

The main goal of the Individual Advisory System is to establish 
and keep open a strong line of conmuni cation between every student and 
at least one adult in the school. Therefore, It Is^, necessary that 
every faculty/staff member (principal , v1ce-p\inc1pal , librarian, coun- 
selors; and teachers) assume the role of advisor. This maximizes the 
possibility for one-to-one contact between students ^nd their advisors 
since the greater the number of advisors, the smaller the number of 
students assigned to each" advisor. 

Advisement Blocks are scheduled to further enhance this indlvtdual 
contact. If an advisor, such as a counsellor In the present schpol 
syste^, is assigned over 30 students with which to work, even such 
advantages as Acivlsement Blocli^s cannot nurture consistent individual 
contact. No advisor should be,^responsible for more than 20 advisees. 



Advisor-Advisor 

Another line of communication which must be established and main- 
tained Is between advisors. As faculty/staff members assume tRis new 
role of advisor they discover that suddenly^ regardless of their 
fomierly established school role, tney now all have something In coninon, 
besides the students, about wi, ch they can share information. This new 
bond is a healthy one. Departmental barriers break down and the adults 
at Wv. • k in the school begin to need each other in a new way. 
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It 'is vital that advisors share their talents and ideas. The most 

effective of Insuring such .communication 1s' to divide the faculty/ 

Utaff Into teams of. six to twelve members each. These teams remain 

iJonstant from yedr to year allowing the advisor members the opportunity 

td get to know each other w^ell enough to share openly and honestly their 

i<|eas and feelings. Members of, the\eams should varyl^n^age as well as 

' exj^lence. philosophy, and schpol involvement. Eac? team will elect a 

leader (W necessarily the principal or ^ counselor If one or the - 

oth^rrr? team member). ^W. leader will be responsible for coordlnatina 

J ■ V ^ 



tii£_group and arranging such things as field trips that the team as a 
whole may wish to take during one of tha^visement Blocks. However, 
everyone on a team shares Ideas an3 each member^hould feel comfortable 
giving presentations to the rest of the group when he or she feels 
informed in an area 1n which other team members need additional help 



7 
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ADVISORS ALTERNATIVES 



(Goal III, Actmty Six) 



Membership 
Best: 



( 



J 



Other: 



\ 



Comtiunl cation 
Best: 



f \ 



Other: 



/ 



Coordination 
Best: 



Other: 



/ 
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V , ' .' (Goal III/, Activity Six) 

ADVISOR-ADVISEE MEMBERSfHP .r 

I An Advisory Group consWts of one advisor (faculty/staff member) -and 
fifteen-twenty advisees (students). When a student enters tenth grade he- 
or she 1s assigned to an Advisory Group. This assignment is mad^?^ 
according to rf random-choice method of^^eJectioa. During the summer 

prior to entering the school, the student receives by m^ll a description ^ 

^> 

Of the Individual Advisory System and is asked whether or not he or she 
has a preference for a particular advisor. In the case of students with 
older siblings^ In the school this opportuni ty^^f or choice of advtsor 
allows them to draw upon the experience of sanjlone they know well and-^ 
receive some flrsthSind Insight. However, most of the students, for whom 
the school Is a new and. wnknown environment, will be unable to express a^ 
particular choice In adviAsors a/id, therefore, placement those ca^es 
needs to be on a i^ndom basis. 4 

Ahyadvl^^r stays with his or her same group of advisees throughout ^ 
the -three senio/ high years. ; Therefore, an advisor will be working with 
a. group of-teigth graders one year, the following year with th^ same 
group at the eleventh grade level, and during the next year with the 
group as seniors. The bond between an advisor and his or her advisees 
Is strengthened during their three V^ar relationship. They work together 
toward an Important goal. In the. case of one high school, when the 
advisor In a partuuUr Advisory Grou^ handed /diplomas to his advisees ~ 
at graduation they. In return, each handed hlin a yellow rose. Such J 
tokens of appreciation reflect th^e fact that Something personally mean- 
ingful has taken place. 

A 
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Although each Advisory Group works together as a unit throughout 
the three senior high years there are occaslonaTchanges. During a 
Student's first year In the school he or she may not establish adequate 
rapport with the assigned advisor and thus may request a change. Because 
advisors. and advisees are human it is unrealistic to believe they 
always can arid will be compatible in their%signed groups. There must 
be some flexibility to^allow for change during the first year of getting 
to know one .another. * \^ 

Advisory Groups will not necessarily \e composed of students alV 
of whom are in the same year. Transfer students from different levels 
will be assigned to groups or advisees may ask t^ be in a particular 
group most of whose members are in a different level . For this reason 
it is valuable for advisors to have experience with the various needs of 
Students at the three different senior high levels. 



\ 
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(Qpal III, Activity Six) 



ADVISOR-ADVISEE MEMBERSHIP ALTERNATIVES 



Met);iod 



Advantages 



ofsadvantages 



r 




/ ■ 



A. 
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ADVISEMENT CENTER , C 




(Goal III, Activity Six) 



an 



The sqhool which implements the Individual Advisory Sys^tem should have 
Advisement Center. Just as teai^rs^are given cla^rooms an'd laborator- 
ies for teaching-} and administrators are provided with offices in which to ^ 
work, so, too must 'Space be allotted for use by advisors and advisees.- This 
space should accorrmodate group meetings of twenty people as wet^l as allow 
space for Individuals' who prefer to work in pairs apart from the group. 

Within the Advisemejit Center ^e kept Resources si^ch as vocational 
Information, college and technic^ catalogs, kits (dec1s1on-makir\g, occu- 
pational information, Self awareness, e.tc), and books and magazines for 
use by both advisees and adv1soif**s. < ^ / ] 

Also jioused, in thlf^^^ement Center aW^th^ school counselors and 
secretaries. Al though^this arrangement >s not always possit)le, every effort 

should be made to create a large enough open'^space for the Advisement Center 

1 ■ ■ 

so that key .s,cliooT personnel with whom students ^sual lyj come into regular 

contact will be a working^bart of this setting. This will be advantageous 

fo^ tHe Advisors as well. , 

/students' records are kept in th-e Advisement Center and are thus always 

readily available for use by advisors and advisees,. Students ^re encouraged 

to contribute to their own records and build up\a f ileNwhich. wi 11 be o.f use to 



them after high school when making application to a ^oilege or^Tor a, job 

The Advisement Center should bfe a warm and friendly setting with p35m 
fjart^ble chairs and several conference tat^s availa^e^or use during^ 
AUvi semen t Blocks. The room, fur^l^tuice, iind m^^^rj^als neec^^^'not be sp*r 
ling and niew--what js^ necessary is an atmosphere which lets people knew 
that this is a jpersonaf place where students and advisors can grow to kno&(^ 
thems^"W«s and eadh oth^er better . ' 

\ 
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^ ' .■ (Goal. ifL^Actlvfty six) 
* V . - PARENT CONFERENCES ^ • ' • 

' ^ Uofonuriftely, parents .ar^-most frequently "cal led 1n to take an\ 

active part 1n the life of thelp youngster at school wh,en a cr1s1s''dccurs. 
• U V .. - ■ . , \ \ : ' 1 ' . 

They ar^ orvly called by phone to hear of discipline [JV-oblems not to take 

. ■ . ^ ^ 

part In sljarlng positive things. Students Iri^ high school' haVe so many 
teachers/ that when par'ents i're curious abouf'^r Interested 1^ ^ school 

^ ' ' ' 

matter they cton't know whtJm to can rfbout what, Tliis somewhat typical 
plight of the parents of high sii^ol students is oneM)f the basic con-'' - 
*:^erns -of advisors: • • L. * . 

-^^arent c^o^ac.t inv|j)lves communication between a student's advisor and 
his pr ner. parent (s) . This "communication is mliintained i^i three ways: 
^ 1) Parent-student-advi^or conferences 
^ 2) Telephone contacts ' " ; 

' 3) Informal ^ga^herings / - ' 



1) Parent-student-advlsja^QTiferences are conducted at, least once each 

term wtfen new schedules are being planned- However, advisors shouVd 

■ ■ ^ \ . f 

arrai>ge for mpr^s frequent conferences^ in ordec t^t^somet are held . 

. purely for posi ti vo^fe^edback tp the parent(s). "Because the confjer- 

ences held with tffe student and his or'her adv3^6r ^nd p'drent(s) are 

held for the purpose of pljariritrig and eva'ryatjng the student's-. progress, 

it is important to plan trie ctVnferences carefully. The* whole con- 

^. ference process .can b^dealt with most efftciently by dividing i t^ ; 

' into four phasesj^. ' , • 

^'"a) pre^-ptanning - _^Prepare several worksheVts for* the advi see . to f ill 
' out before the conference takes place. I t^fns- si3ch as the following 





examples v/111, help the student take more control "of the conferenqe. 
(What is the best tiling that's happened to you at school during 
the last. month? List your classes.. Mention some skill or Idea 
' that you have acquired and that you have enjoyed for each class.) 
i On another worksheet provide the advisee with an opportunity to 
.help (Jetermtne a conference agenda. (List at le#st f1v6 Items 
that you think your parents would be Interested In discussing in a 
three-^ay conference with you attd your advisor.) 

Forms, should also be sent- to the advisee's teachers tq make 
comments .on the student's learning program, progress, needs, and / 
A: 1nter-ests. ^ - * ' 

Before the actual meeting, orgariize a conference format and 
go over it with the advisee. Also list some suggestions for eon ' 
djictlng a rpeaningful conference. (Don't attack tfeachers. Listen 
to parents, etc.) 

A final pre-p-lanning step is to utili'i^ the process of^^ole J 
playing and let several or all of your advisees work in groups of 
three. Each student ;*ould assume the role of advisee, that of 
parent, a'nd^firially ||)at'ig(F advisor during brief role-play 
sessions. This will help students experience all facets of the 
parent-student-advisor conference, 
b) making the gippointment - Cont'act the parent(s) -by dyine and arrange 
foi^^^ conference to be held at a time whkh wil^e convenient , ' 
for, an involved. H'olding the .conference- during ftie school*day 
wilf give-thp parent(s) an opportunity to'^see the'school in operation 
cjI'. 'Conducti ng,' the "qonf erenoe - It is important that the conference be 
ijVtirrie during whj eh the student and his or her parenUs) 'reach' ' . 



some honest understanding of each other's expect«|^||fls^^nd p^^^^ 
The advijsor should enter Into the conference as a^ resource person 
Who ,1s able to explain what is involved in school prog/fams , whit y 
the student might expect from various programs, and how different, 

J 

prograwis will enable the studen^ to reach certain goa.ls. The ^ 
conference is primarily a time of dialogue between student and 
^^arent(s)» not a session during which the advisor reports ^o the 

pSr^q^(s) aboft the student's grades and behavior. ^ ^ 

d) writing the conference report - Following the confejc^ce the 



advisor should write a report which will then be included in the 
advisee's permanent records. This report should be objective and 
to the point. It will be helpful to both the advisor and the. ■ 
adVisee in preparing for future conferences. 



2) Telephone contacts are a method of keeping in frequent to^uch with an 

" ■ •> 
advisee's parent(s). Cal*s should be made by the advisor on- a regular 

basis. Sometimes the call will be made merely to say "hello". It Is 

itfiportant to keep in mind the fact that parents do have questions and 

cpncerns but in the past they have not had any contact in the school 

^jnless they happen to ha vey^a friend on the staff). Therefore, parents 

are nof accustomed to talking over concerns as they coffig up. ^ By 

/"?k1^Dg yourself availaWe w the phone from time to .time you will g1\4e, 

parents* ft xhai/ce- to talk wi th- someone at the school in a non-threatening 

Whin an advisee enjoys some success (even if the success may, to 
most Qbs^rvers. appear insiggificjnt) , his or her advisor should make 
a. mental if^ote .arid -remember to. ca,ll, the advtsee's parent*(s). Sq^h 
"sunshine ^calls" 'are so. significant that we wonder why ^^ey hafye not.^^ 



always been required. Parents deserve the opportunity of sharing in. 
"their children's golden moments^ big and small. 

3) Informal gatherings afford Advisors and parents the chance to get to 
know each othe||ras human beings. This being the case, it is important 
to remember that ther'e are a significant number of human beings who do 
not seek out, nor do they enjoy, a great number of friendships outside 
of their.^amny circle. Care must be taken to avoid pushing parents 
^who ma^y not want to take part irJ^rang^^ informal gatherings. On the 
other hdnd, care must also be taken in determining the type of 
gatherings that would be successful in drjj^ihg parents who don't other- 
wise participate in school functions but arfen' t Yiecessarily averse to 
doing so. In other words. Advisement Teams should take the time to 
discuss and examine the temperament of the community in which the 
school Is situated. On the basis of the social characteristics of the 
conmunity, informal gatherings (Sunday teas, small discussion groups, 
Saturday afternoon' fai rs , etc.) caa'bl planned that would appeal to 



the parents. 



(Goal I I It Activity Six) 



PARENT CONTACT PRIORITY LIST 



\ 



List Highest priority first:' 



Contact 



1 



Justification 
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, (Goal III. Activity Six) 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

f ■ • ■■ 

In order to meet the needs of individual students, the Individual 
% 

Advisory System calls for a strong program of continuing staff develop- 
ment, flans for this program should be made in light of the foilowfng 
considerations: „ 
» a) rationale 



b), content 



c) structure 



Rationale 



. The area of rationale deals with the question, why should there be 
^;OiJ-going staff development in the Individual Advisdry System? There are 
tvito rngfjor reasj^s. The first reason is that the advisors' responsibilities 
involve mastering and^teaching jiew skills. Examples of these would be ^ 
self-assessment or decision-making skills. Advisor responsibilities also 
include internal izing-o^yf^and changing infpmTation, as in the case of 
-awareness of the total ran|e of school offetin^s. This information will 



be used by the advisor tCT^*P his or her advisees with their "immediate 
and long-range program pT'ar^ng. Systematic staff developrfren-t ^i 11 help 
advisors to share ^^eir^knowlejige with one another, thus making efficient 
use of teacher time and skills.^ • • / 

For teachers "to share information; they must get together. Comrpuni- 
cation,, then, is the oth^r^' major reesOn to plan for coitWiuIng staff 
developi^^nt in the Individual Advisory System. ^ ./ 



Content * ^ 

' The area of content deals with the question, what are the topics of 
the staffs development or In-service meetings. Th*s will vary according 
to the needs of the group. The basic topics of the staff development 
very likely will be the eight area§ of advisor responsibility: |)rogram 
planning, self-assessment, school offeriVigs awareness, parent relations/ 
c|)nferenc€Fs, feedback/evaluation, decision-making skills, c^ireer planning/ 
preparafrlon, and school /cormiunity issues. The staff development program 
iilso must>rovide fDT communication withili advisement teams and between 
advisement tean]^ (For this reason, all workslHipB and in-ser^ce 
meetings should be v attended by everyone on the school staff.) " 

Struj:ture s» . - 

i^^i Hhe area of structure de^ls wi tliEteth^:" quest ion of how and when does 



jff development occur. There are no hard-and-fast rules but many 
•possibilities eii:1st. flem^ber, the goal of a vital staff development^, 
program ts to help the advisors meet the needs of their advisees. It is 
v;pbv1ous that staff development occurs Informally as ctdvisors share with 
-onit»Jino%ier durli^ the advisement team meej^tigs. It is conceivable^that 
an "advisement team could u^e just the first fifteen minutes of its i 

advisement block for a quick update on, say, whether the new math ocfurse- 

. . / ^ \ ' ■ ' ' 

meets state graduation requirements. Or they mifnt use one whole two-* 

hpcjr advisempnt .bla$:k hear presentations by admissions counselors from 

several nearby cciMteges. It'woul<l even be possible for them to tak« the 



tw6-liour 'S^^^^^^^g^ on a fiie'ld^ trip to the rien vocational - 

echnlc^ ^^Pll^i^tf the jpmn^nicatiqn fs^clear, the aolvisors can pl^n 
r thes^ sta^'-^velo^^^ and"^n sqhed'iJie th'el^ ^a^vTsees 



There will probably be a need for every faculty merrtj.er tflC^recelve 

the same Information. Thus. 1t 1s probable that there will be all- 

faculty In-service meetings attertded by everyone. These may occur during 

workshop weeks, after school, or on Saturdays, the key to valuable 1n- 

servicers, wntlnulng development of advisors which enables them to 

^- ,^ 
meet the needs of each Individual advisee. 




STAFF DEVELOPMENT WORKSHEET 
Pre-tra1n1ng: ' ' t' 

9k 



Continuous Inservlce: 




Cluster vs. Total Group: 



ACTIVITY SEVEN 



Purpose: To examine current advisement programs arid analyze 
them In terms of critical organizational features. 

1) Current Advisement Programs 

Explain to. participants that each of the-groups will 

be asked to critique one or m<ire model schools: Redfletd, 

M1nnet»an, Sandberg, Rutlfidge „ HI 1 1 Road, and West Hlgfi^ 

Handouts have been prepared describing the manner In 

> ' . . ' 

which each of these schools has Instituted an-advtisement 

program (Handout Pages 46-%5.).* * 

Dlstrlbute to all members of each of the groups the 



handout sheet which describes "their" mod^l schogl v 
program. , » . ^ 

Most of the Information on Handout Pages 46-55'^ was 
taken from -Interviews wlth^secondary school teachers, coun- 
selors, and principals. It describes the ways In wh1ch;s1x^ 
actual secondary school sf' In different regions of !fte United 
States have Implemented 'the Individual Advisory System. 

Also distribute to every workshop participant a • 

copy of t|ie form prov-lded op page 5Z. » Explain that thfs 

form llstsr the same cbmpqnent features as "used in the 

• descr1f>t1ons of the six .i[nodel schools.- during this part 

• , • , _*» 

of the worklwp the participants, should use this form ^ 



to jo;1»id^n anj notes and idea^ tl>ey feel would be ^ 
heJpY^ later an when they wi VKb^ «ked tt forniLilate a^ 
work^le advisi|»l»pt;prti^ram for- their fiwrt school .^^They 

: ■'\ • - ' •* " 

will need to cor-'-'— - 



£s would 



:d consider^ th^e/%ame^omponen 
best be. worked into theirt schooVs existent program. 



Small grijpB 

Step One 

"Current Advise- 
ment FxTograms" 




Handout Pagg^ 46-55 



Note to workshop 
coo,rdlnat*or 



i 



[andout Page *57 



Feed "forward" to . 
last workshop 
session (application 
stage) 



o 
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Allow ten mlnutes^ foi^^eh group to read ^arid. digest 
the program description of djich assigned model school. 
The members wiKhlrieach group m^ wish to role play the 



faculty of tha 




to get a feel for the program. 

_i 



2) Model Presentations 

Each group should present a critique of the mode1j[s) 
lA^sslgned to them. Other group members mc\y wish to 
take notes of the critique on their handout of the model. 

The objective of this activity Is foreveryope to 
learn about the IAS variations being presented. En- 
courage the "audiences" to ask clarifying questions. No 



)le(nen- 



one of these variations Is to be taken home and Impl 
ted In toto . This exercise 1s Intended to convey the 

V 

fact that every school can Implement an IAS program In- 
dividually. 

7 



3) 



IAS Model Con^lnuur^Kf^ ' x 

After each "group" has presented and critiqued Us 
advlsertient program ask one merqber from each group to come 
to the f roij*^^^*^^ ^om and hold a piece of paper- 
showing the name^of their model school (Redfleld, etc.). 
iieslgnate one side of the room as representative of 
"Ma^tlmum use of IAS" and the other side of the room -as 
^representative pf "Minimum use of IAS// Now have ^the 

six representatives place. themselves (their model programs) 

•* • - . 

on this contitiuuro according to hQW they feel their school. 
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Bale play wdel 
echopW * 



r. 

Large grdGp 

Step TiDo 

"Presentation and 

Critique". 



St^ip Three 

"lAS Model 
Continuum" 



4 



' has usedHAS. J Orice>the^1x people have assumed ^jjjpli- 

tlmium position f'ny4te^Var1 0 us members of the audience to 
' come fbrward and rearrange the model school positions along 
the continuum If they wish to and explain why they are 



making . th« changi^. 

^ . In;^uwlnaryV If one were ,to place these schools' on a 

contlnuopta^^ the range of variations. It might 

look something like the one provided on Handout Tage 56. 



ERIC 
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"IAS Continuum" 
Handout „^A(j[e 56 



4S 



' « • ♦ • • ^(jQg^ III, Activity Seven) 

- REDFIELD HOME BASE PROGRA^ , " ^ 

-Scheduling . 

Home Base Period (HBP) takes place during the morning homferoom period. 
HBP consists of announcements*, roll call, scheduling, and student contact. 

s , ■ 

Advisors 

' Every teacher has an advisement grolip. The Is being done ok a 
trial basis with the hope that It will evalve Into a more comprehensive 
Individual Advisory System. Present responsibilities Include mak1/ng ' # 
announcements, taking roll , scheduling and student contact. "^Advisors do 
not presently keep advfsee files. The role of the counselor Is basically * , 
Unchanged. The counsel ot^ gofes Into ttie social studies classes for pro- , 
gram planning wlth^^cudents. ^ . . . 

Adv1sor-->Adv1see Membership 

Advls-ors are assigned through, .the principal's office. They stay 
together for three years, with the exception of requested- changes. The 
size of each Home Base group Is the same size as the former* homef^oom 
group. , ^ . - 



Advisement Center 




lere is no Advisement Center. The appropriate records are kept In 
the principal's office and in the Counseling office. 



rent Conferences . 

Teachers are responsible for communicating progress information to 
parents of students in their courses. - 

' y 

Sj^ff_PevelopiT)ent 

The iichool • tried, to implement an IAS variation bi/t did not continue 
'It. The teachers f^H uncomfortable. A counselor indicated that the 
staff developTnerit; w#s not adequate. On the basis of this experience, the 
counselor recommends stressing values clarification-, human developmerit, 
and group skills In the IAS inservice workshops. The teachers need to^ 
feel comfortable wi^h these kinds of activities. 



■ : . \ * (Goal, ril, Activfty Seven) 

• ' ' • ■ SANDBERG-ADVISOR-ADVJS^E SYSTEM ' 

', " .-. '. ■ . ' ' '>^' 

Scheduling ' ^ ' ./ ' ' . - ' f 



There is a daily ten-mi nu^Advi sor/^dVi see (A-A) meeting in the 
morning for ^attendance- and Bnnouncements.. ^ ' " 

Eacf) grade level 7-12.meets f or qne full period. during the day: 

' . 1st hour 7th gr»ade 

^ « 2nd Jiour. 8th grade 

' •• 3rd houi^. 9th gr^ide * '"' 

^ ^ • .4th 'hour... ;i2thftprade •■ , 

■ 5th hour lOth^rade. ' , " • ' 

^ . ^ i^h-hour. ...11th' grade 

The whole grade Ifi^l 1s free during a given period. Students are ' 
'not tojBchedule classes- during their A-A period. However,^ they .pan be 
lnyolv|fid durir^g the A-A peribd in independent study. 

' ' ' ' . . t 

^ Next .year they hope t#^avfe tiwo-,hour A-A periods which meet twice a^' 
week. The remaining three twb-hpur peMods will be spent in classes. 

Advi&org ^ . : 

, * .-i . « - 

. "Everyone on the faculty, including nurses, is an advisor: Each 
advTfior lias t^he^cumulati ve files of his/her advisee. They help students 
plan course selections. They help students regijster and schedule classes. 
/They plan informal interaction wi.th the students'. 

Acjvisor-Advisee Membership ' ^ \ ^ ) 

^ ^The student's preference for advispr is honored; Changes are made 
aS/needed. Th^ A-A groups consist of 15-20 students per advisor. 

Advisement Cef)ter / v * - * 

~ ' — ^ — 'i — ■ -* ' ■ . 

. The building is very old and s*ees 96% room use. They *ha,ve no . 
Advisement Center per se but schedule. v/hatever space 1s -available for 
meetings . * 

* ■ n . 

Parent Conferences . • ^ -^w ^ , / " 

' ■ ■ ^ ^ . 1 • ' . / 

They aYe;^ jt he rjes pons 1 Hy of each advisor. They gather pre-conferencfe 
data from-parents as well as from the students ^and their teachers. *• 
Adyisori> assess * the 1 r professional, needs erjpd plan to me^t them. - For 
V example, last ye«r, they gd.ve reading proficl-ency tests and , made referrals 
to the high school developmental reattiing center. They analyzed the ^ . 
reading level of each textbook 1n their school. This .proved helpful in; 
recommending courses^ to ^ti/dents. ^ \ ^ ■ 

Ninth and; tenth grade Ydv.isor teams elected' a coordinator: This 
coordinator met^with the otXer advisors to conipiunicate weaknesses and 
.^strengths of -thg^'nii^th and'ti^nth graders. 
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C-i 



A ■ 



staff Development 



y The counselor serves as a reseurce person for staff development Vh 
^ addition to traditional responslbiVitles. " . . . " 




6 /■ 
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' ' ' .(Soal in, Activity Seven) 

IHE.RUTLEPGE INDIVIDUAL /ADVISORY ^SYSTEM . '* 

■ ' ■ ■ . ' . •■ ■ ' • ' , 
Scheduling ^ ' „ ^ * ^ • i--:, ' _ . 
^ '• • ■ - • ' ■. * 

'Each sWdent haS a DIJT (dafily unas'sl^ried time)' during which he or she 
spends one hour ip~the commons area. This DUT is. more commonly called a 
"commo.ns , period.."^ During >this' g^v*n. "cortmbij$ "pe'rtod" the students' advisors 
are also Scheduled 'Into the corrtnona. F^ne the- students can use the media 
ceitter, go to the sijack -bar , play basJ<etbalT , .«tudy , or meet with their 
advisors. The advi'sgrr can see'his or -her. adytsees. individually or as a . 
group during this tiine. • ♦ 

' %' » '■'• < 

'■ Adv.jsors • . 

' , ' y " » 

Each faculty member is an advisor: pin'ncipal, assistant principal , 
librarians, teachers and counselors'." " " . ; ■ • 

„ ' ' y . - 

Their responsibilities are to^ - • 

—maintain student Contact.^ 
--serve as in emational resource. \/ 
--establish home-school communications 1. < 

—help- doUblecheck registration foiQ, smaH "problems. ' . . . 

--get copies of advisees' deficiency reports, 
--help. advisees 'improve study habits rif necessary. ^ 

Advisors are urged not take on bigger problems than they ,eah handle. 

Advisor-Advisee Membership ^ " ^ ' 

- I ^ ^ - . . , . ^ 

Advisees are not assigned to an advisor who is one of their subject 
matter teachers. Personality differences, are taken into account; therefore, 
students can switch advisors. The objective is to increase one-to-one 
contact. All students ^re assigned to laew advisors at the beginning of 
each school year. 

Each advisor has about 15 advisees. ' s . 

Advisement Center / 

The commons arear is located away from the classrooms and near food 
services, gymnasium, media center and counseling and administrative offices.^ 
IAS has been 1n effect since the school opened (three years). The facili- . 
ties and time allowance were planned to accommodate IAS. 

Parent Conferences 

Advisors maintain telephone contact with parents. Parent reaction to 
this has been positive.. Thl^ contact includes positive feedback as well as 
concerns. The principal describes this as a young, enthusiastic, and 
energecic faculty. 
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The -f IrtTsf 8-10 advisor-advisee meetings were, planned for. the staff . 
They w«re given specific objectives for those meetings.^ Advisors were a-lsfl 
given 1*5-30 specific tasks to accomplish.^ith thelt advisees -during the < 
year. At is felt that tiiere will fe^e less' tjCacher resistance if they under- 
stand the goal of IAS. their role, and their specific responsibilities. 
■" ■ • " _ ,. 

<^Couns«lor responsibilities include:- 
—all program planning and course.registration. » . 

—standardized testing. , ? . ^ 

—crisis intervention. ' , ■ ' 

-:-self assessment. v ' ' ' * , j' 

—counselors train a^vi'sors in group skills and work with faculty on 1 . 
•advisement tfki lis diiring-f acuity meetings: I 

^ the administration: at Rutledge feels that the ,ebunseloi^5/inust continue 
to have full responsibility for^all testing, sirtce njot all faculty members 
are prepared in this area.. • .... ; 



' . ' (Goal III r Activity Seven) 

THE MINNEHAN TEACHER/ADVISOR SYSTEM- . 

Schfeduling 

Advisors and, advisees meet first thing In the morning for" ten minutes ' 
every day. They take care of attendance, announcements, and human develop- 
ment actlvlt^gs. During- the Spring quarter long-group sessions are held 
for evaluation of the first three <|uarters and to plan programs. These long 
sessions are also* used for discussing school and social Issues. 

Advisors ^ 

The whole staff advises. The responsibilities of the advisor are: 

1) self worth / ^ 

2) ce^rlng climate ^ ' ' • 

3) student-teacher' relationships. 

4) student peer group relationships 

5) human development > , 

' The counselor assighs advisees. The counselor is not be1ng^ replaced. 
Instead,. this system^ allows . him or her to work on referrals at a higher pro- 
fessional level. The Teach$r/A(Jv1sor [Ilk) System has reduced student 
contact with the counselor for routine maUer^. 

,Adv1sor-Adv1see Membqrship . ' 

The advisee assignments' arQ based on student preference. Students 
list five, possible choices. "Usually a student gets hrs or her first or \ 
second choice./ A T/A Family consists . of students from grades 7-12. The 
teaphers felt this would be most' beneficial for behavior modeling. The 
principal however. Indicated a preference for a junior high-senior high 
breakdown because of a differeneein the career planning, needs of younger and 
older students. The principal is assigned the advisees with excessive un- 
fiXcused abscences.' Each* advisor has 15-20 advisees. 

Advisement Center ; , . 

- ^ ' ... < " 

The -T/A meetings take place in classrooms and other available places. 
Teachers share human development activvty ideas via dittoes in the faculty 
mai Ibexes . . . ' / . . 

Parent Conferences . • " ^ ^ 

Student -^Parent-Teacher conferences are held at the end of the first 
arid th1 rd quarters . 

Staff Deve iopment . ■ - ■ 



two Inseryi^ce days per soraftstei - ften devoted to T/A r, ds. 
uo. ns-elor serves- as a^'re^ourw x>^t^rs* 



(Goal III, Activity Seven) 



HILL ROAD GUIDE-GUIDEE PROGRAM 



Schedjiing 



The Guide Groups meet daily, first thing In the morning. Three days 
per wejek they meet for 10 minutes, and two djys per week thev^et for 30 
minutes. Then appointments are arranged indjvldually. Tbe^chool Is a 
Continuous Prb^ress school with module schedijillngs an^M^as built to accom- 
modate IAS. When they have inservlce and ongoing workshops they revise the 
regular schedule. *t ^ 

^^ ^dvlsors 

Guides are teachers, counselor^^nd. principals. The Guide holds 
Guldee' files. The Guides are responsible fo|^ groufi skills, student motiva- 
' tlon, home-school commun1cat1o|)<and program 
divided Into teams. r 




planning. The Guides are 



In the Spring, counselors go to the junior high schools to meet with 
freshmen for testing aprd some ple^nning. HITjl Road High School haa 2? 
posslt^Te curricula tonchoose frm. These; arje base'd on 15 U. S. Office of 
Education job clusters. 

Advisor-Advisee Membership ^ | 

Freshmen student^ are asked what kind of personal ity they want in an 
advisor. The counselor then matches these^based on his/her knowledge of 
Guides and on Guldee responses. Guide-Guidee relationship is Intended to 
last three years but changes are allowed. 

Advisement Center 




The Guide Groups meet in homerooms - 
Parent Conferences 



■'1 

/ 



The Guide has the responsibility for the parent conferences 9if his or 
her Guidees. 

Staff Development * 

There are, three counselors. Each is assigned to a "group "i^of Guides, 
They train them in the advisor responsibilities-. 



(Goal HI. Activity Seven) 
THE WEST HIGH INDIVIDUAL ADVISORY SYSTEM ^. • 



Scheduling , . 

Scheduling of Adv1%;ement Time: Fifteen minutes are set aside' at the • 
end, of each school day tot students to contact their advisors and set up 
advisement appointments. Each school day contains three two- hour blocks. 
So that teachers and students don't miss the same class period for advise-^ 
ment every week, the advisement block rotates through the day on a three- 
week cycle. 

There- are. fifteen two-hour blocks In a school . AlV advisors have been 
divided Into fifteen teami^. Each team Is assigned on^ 6\^o-hour block per 
week to meet with" each other and with their advisees In^he Advlsemeijt 
Center. (Therefore, each advisor has one two-hour block per week during 
which time he or she meets with the other advisors in his oV her team and 
with his/her advisees.) Some teams of advisors choose to meet With each 
other for a short time every week -during the beginning of their two-hqur 
advisement block. ' ' > 

Advisors ' » 

All teachers, counselors, and principals are advisors. The staff was 
hired to Implement IAS. ^ % 

Advisors responsibilities deal with: ^ 
—program planning. , 
—parent comnunlcatlon. , . , 

—personal development of advisees. * ^ 

The teacher who is advising dur4ng a given two-h^our blpck dismisses 
Ws or her class to a commons period (library, snack bar^ or commons study 
area). The advisee who wishes to meet with his or her advisor has already 
set up an appointment with that advisor. Af the be'ginning of the advise- 
ment period the advisors present, to tJw-'MQsement Center secretary, their 
lists of advisees who have made appointments.^ I*asses are then prepared and 
taken to the advisees* classes so that j:he advisees with appoint^nents can 
be released to the Advisement Center. 

Counselor responsibilities ^re: 
—to be an advisor. 

—to serve as a, resource for advisors, 
--to teach advisors skills that they 'want to develop. 
— to ass^ess student needs and develop programs » such as Out-of-School 
Learning. 



/ 
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In a letter sent during the summer Inqpmlng sophomore students are 
given a choice. Not many .respond because they don't know the faculty yet. 
Advl^rs- and . adv-1 sees are randomly matched./ Three times during their 
first high school year,' students are allowed to switch advisors. Students 
have- their same advisor for all of their years at^West High. 

Each advisor has 15-20 advisees. 
Advisement Center 

The advisement center Is a large Carpeted open area/ All counselors 
are boused here v/lth student records, secretaries and conference tables. 
Vocational Information aftd college and technical catalogues\are kept on 
open shelves. Th^ Advisement Center, library, and commons. area are . 
connected by op^ spaces. The permanent records *are conveniently located 
^er^ for advisor and advisee use. 

Parent Corfferences * / 

They have developed 1n-serv1ces to Include four phases of parent 
conferences: pre-con^erence planning, setting up the appointment, con^- 
ductinrg the conferemie and writing the conference report." 

Ptrent-§^ooJ^ communication takes place in any or all of th'e 
.followtn5i;^^' 
--^t^T^phbne. 

-radvlsor-pareht-advi see conferences . . 

-^advisor teamsVioldIng informal coffees for parents of^advlsees in that 
team. • ' ' 

Staff Development ^ ^ . . * ^ 

A one-weet-summer workshop is held for all new advisors and team 
leaders. Counselors often serv|/as resource to teams. Advisor teams • 
spend the wtiole two-4iour ^Jock "wfth each other in an in-service, field 
trips, or visiting with a resource person. ^ 
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NOTE PAGE- 



Scheduling 



Advisors 



staff Development 



Advisor-Advisee Membership 



Advisement Center 



Parent Coinferences 



. ^ ^ Air ■ . . ■ • 

ly. GOAL: Fijir the^,oirkshop-|)artjc1 pants to outline the beginning pro- 

cedureis for an advisement system Into their sghool (s) , 

By noM workshop participants should have some working knowledge of 
what the Individual AdVl^ory System is, and/howxompohentG bf the system 
can be ImpliBmented In a variety of wa^ys. They should ^1 so have some 
understanding of how to develop skills useful In attending to the personal 
growth and well-being of advisees ;v helping each advisee outline a satl^r^ < 
factory Teaming prosj^am; aii4 maintaining communication with thetf ^ , 
^parents. What remaliif for workshop participants Is to consider now the 



manner In which the Individual Advisory System can best be Incorporated 
Into their part^lcular schoo-l program. ^ . . ^ 

Application Is the focus of this section. The most successful ^ 
adv1sement''|]frogram Is the one which Is i;^]anned by a faculty team to 
specifically flt^the needs of their own school. No ondsystpm-wlll te V* 
workable for thk many Schools with* their distinct prpgrms and '^/^ 
facilities, ft-^s Imperative, therefore, that works|[)Ofypart1c1 pants ^e 
gl^en time for planning a personalized Advisement system desl3ne(i>\;o fit 
their s^hooT effectively. 




CTIVITY EIGHT 



PurpiS^e: to enable ,educat9rs' to apply what has been learned 
about Individual Advisory terns In developing 
their ownJoca.1 system. ^ 

■ > 

1 ) Steering Commit t^e/^ ^ ^ 

Following this woi»ksho|>; the pebple In attendance will 
be Instrumental In the actual ImpleAentatloh of the 
Individual Advisory System In thfeir school (s). How "btiey 
Intend to launch such an .effort Is of prime c/nstdere^tlon. 
This Is the first factor to be dealt with In this appll- 
catlon- sj^g^oi the workshop. \ ^ 

Coi^iuct a discussion session with the whole (group* 
Thre b^slc topic to be dIscUssed Is to define "co/e groiips" 
or "steering committee". In order. td lYitegrate -the IAS 

philosophy^ Into dn existing school program there will 

/ 

need to be art Initial core group of Individuals ^hose, 
responslblll^ties will Include such thlhgS^as; devising-^ 
the program components and defining the roles of faculty , 
(advlsbrs) and student; (advisee's). Th.ls cortf comfnlttee 
will also have the ca^a(;1ty to make decisions and 
Institute plans for the Mfnplementatlon of ti^se decisloinsl 
Discuss t1ie Importance jBind neftd of such a- group. 



Attend^to Issues such as: 
--How larg^ should this steerlng'^co 



ttee be? 



-Who should servj OD 1t? 



Large jjroup \ ' 

Step On^ ^ ^ 

"I<ientlf]^ the 
St.eerlng^'ConAnl t tee 




Use tear sl^et, 
chalkboard, or 
i transparency 



( 



—How are these htembers to be selected? . 
—Does there need to be more than one such group In; the 
beginning? • 

— WhAt are sbme re;spons1bf11t1es thV^ core ffommlttee 

> ' J- 

s<pou1d have? ; ^ \ ^ 

—When do you thini they shou}ci first a^emble? 

> * ■ . • . ■ r ■ 

—What powers need to be accorded to this group? 
—Are there any problems w^can antlclpate In setting 



» this 'committee up? 
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—What advantages are there to l^a^Vlng a core gr.oup , 
active in In^tUutiWa the Individual Advisory Progrstjn 



in your school? 



\tf the decision making power 1$ present, have each 
AEAj^eJect their actual steering committee by name. 



X \ 



2) Local^ppli cation 

. • / ^ 

Divide the participants into several srfiall groups. 

If tfie workshop is being presented for represerftatives 

from a-number of schools in a district ask th^m to join 

In a group with ather members frdlfc their own particular 

_ school. This will enable them to begin formulating pro- 

ct^dures which ttiey can begin to implement back home 

after the workshop. ■ \/ 

Ask each gfoup to assumfe the role of a steering 

committee, such as the one discussed in the preceding 

a'ctlvlty. Us Iriti their notes taken earlier., each coirjnittee 

. 1, ; 



Note to workshop 
coordinator 



Small groups (LEAs) 

Step n)o 

"Local Application" 



Assume the 
of a 'steering 
connnlttee 



w111 devise an advisement system for their school. Urge 

them to attend to each of the component areas: scheduling, 

^ / . ' ■ 

advisors (facoj^ty Involvement arid resporislbllltfes^ , 

advlSor-advl see membershl^p, advisement center, parent .. ' 

•'conferences and Uaff development: Each LEA shoul-d 

■ 

^complete handouts (pages 58-60). / * ' 



\ 



Another factor for consideration by the commyttee ' 
'Is communication. How'will the system be communicated ^ 
through the school? 1^111 a handbook b^ devised? If ^o» 
how? by Whom? Will there |)e liters to parents ^nd 
students announcing the new program? ^ 



/ 



You' win waM to be In touch w*1th what results In 
these discussions/ The advlsentent ptrogram constructed by 
each smalT group can serve as an evaluation of the 
workshop. Provide each group vith ^CR (No Carbon 'Re- 
quired) papef ^on whi^h to write thttfl j^| ||^ 
-plans. One copy can' then b^ easily' turified in to you at 



the end of this activity. 



3) Getting Stprted ^ ' 

iS ... 

Distribute copies of the six stepj^ for getting 
/ started - Handout Page 61 Get reaction ffofn the group, 



"Our Individual 
Advisory Systsm" . 

I^andQut Page 58 

"IAS Impi«Mnt;«tlon 
Checklist" t; 

Handout Page. ^9 

''IAS In8talli|tl<m" 

Handout Page /I 



Orientation > 




Also workshop 
"dvaluation 



Large group 

Step Three % 

"Getting Started" 

^ - 

Handout Page ^1 / 



01scusS;arv «nx1 PUIS concerns they n^iy have. 

'You iMy wish to use a selection from Just a Little 
Care (Cowles and Hawkins, ]975). You nM^y choose to have 
so^neone record 1t prior to the workshop and sirnply play 
the tap^. Or you nSy choose- to read it aloud or have 
participants read it aloud. -Or yibiu may choose not to 
use "it. Your sense of the group will help you detennir^e 
this. . ' 



Option.: ^ ^ 

"An AdvlBor'8 
Journal" fr6m 
Just a Llttla Cara 
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— (Goal IV, Activity Eight) 

OUR INDIVIDUAL ADVISORY, SYSTEM PLAN • ^ 

(Date; ' (School District) (Steering Committee) 



Rationale: 



( 



Responslbl 1 1 ties :^ 




(Goal IV, Activity Eight) 



IAS IMPLEMENTATION CHECKLIST 

^ (School) ] ' ' (Date) 

^ Scheduling Describe 

homeroom 

block 

- extended period 
special time 



Advisors 

al 1 teachers 

other staff 

administrators 

counselor role 



Advisor-Advisee Membership 

match characteristics 

advisees select 

random assignment 

advisor cha<ige policy 



Adviseme nt Setting 

^ no center/hon!erooms 

^ special advisement center 

integrated with another area 

guidance center 



Paren t Confernces 

phone contacts 

_ i nf ormal af f ai rs 

parent/edvi sor/student conferences 

adv1 sor-parent conferences 



5 taf f e V el opment 

' _ pretraining 

conti nuous i nservi ce 

^ ^ resource personnel 

cluster vs. total group 



EKLC 
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» IAS IISISTALIATION 



(School District) 



What Opposition Might You Findl 



What Support Will ¥«u Find? 
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- (Goal IV, Activity' Eight) 

. ' GETTING STARTED^ . v ; ^ 

" ' ' - ' " • " • • ' ■ . 

From experience, advisors quickly learn how to t^ike cues from an , 
advisee about what he needs at any one time--he1p in program prianning, a • - 
positive, focus session, short-range goal setting, or listening to a *per- 
SDnaT problem.. This is best.. But for those who need a more specific 
plan to ^et started, here is a possible sequence. , • 

1. Contact all your advisees .either by phone or letter before school 
starts. Introduce yourself, describe your role, tell, where you can 

be reached at school., and express your eagerness to me^t him personally. 

2. ^ Set up some time to meet your advisees who are new to y pur school to 

show them the facilities as a group. / 

3. Check all advisees' fold€rs--are all credits recorded? What Informal 
. information do they contain? What Vs their grade level? 

4. Learn as much about your school as you can, your school's graduation 
requirements and how to add up credits. Read the course catalog. Ask 
f el low team members to explain certain-programs. 

5. ; At your first conference', tell your advisee something about yourself— ' 

where ybu- come from, what you teach, what your Interests are, v/hat 
'^"^«rv1ces you feel you can offer to him.. Ask your advisee to tell you 
something! about hiRiself--where he went to school previously, what 
subjects, he 1 ikes , what he is currently enrolled in, what extra- 
Vfcunrlcular >jlnterests he has, what long-range plans, he has, jobs .he has 
heTd, what he .^nay heed from you immediately. Go over. his folder with 
him to see that he knows his credit status. Set up a second meetir^. 
Tell hIm.yoD'll see him in two weeks. . 

6. Set up one small group or large group advisory and^ do a getting- 
acqualnted activity. 

' \ ' 

These six steps will get a^^advisor started toward working with his 
&dvi*sees . 



Cowles. R, J., & Hawkins, M. L. Just a 1 ittle care. Florissant . Missouri : 
ESEA, Title IIL Project, Ferguson-Fl ori ssa^ School .District, 1975. 
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' • • (Goal ly. Activity Eight)' 

An. advisor's^ journal • 



I wonder who my advisees are going to b^. have 
all sophomores this year since all my advisees graduated 
last year. It\ll be^ nice to be able to start all over 
with a fresh group. There are some things- 1 learned I'd 
like to try out _ Mostly, I wonder about the first im- 
pression I will make. I don't'even have their names yet., 

I 've been to an' Advisement inservice session for 
three days. We bralnstormed ideas about how to work In 
a team. The' district .could only afford to pay one team 
to work before school .starts . I didn't belong to their 
team,' but they said I could join them. J^listed some 
goals and some inservice training vye would like to have 
sometime during the year. I wi^^ my team, could.tiave 
worked, too. Now, we'll have to dt our planning during 
school When time Is so limited. 

At las't, my list of adv1s.ees. I picked it up at 
school this week. I only have four- sophomores ; that - 
messes up all my plans. I now have 12 juntors whp be- 
longed to another advisor who left the staff'. Gues's I 
need a different way to go about our first meeting 
since tjiey are juniors. And their folders...! can see 
the pre^vious advisor had a different way of keeping 
track o^f credits. " Til have to figure it out or spend 
time converting them to my ^system. 'If I have time, I 
think T'^ lo that before s'chool starts. 

OrieVitatlon week... a timj^ for planning, and they • 
, you so busy, you don't nave time. Did manage to 
write a note to all four of my sophomores and a 
different Tetter to my juniors. I found out that by 
mistake I sent a junior-type letter to someone who Is a 
senior. oH, well, I'll figure out some way to apologize 
for that. It'll be 'better when I get to know them. 

I've looked over the list of my Advisement team 
members../ I see two new people; they are an unknown ' ' 
quantity. ,1 can probably fe^l okay in this group ^ - 
because Judy is In there with me. She and I are good 
friends. Our team meets for the first time tomorrow. 

Our team met and divided up some tasks to get' 
ready' for Parents ' Night. The two new people seem 
okay. We started at school buk didn't have time to 
finish, so I .invited them over "to my hocse In the 
evening. We did an unfoldment exercise. The two new 
people seem really eager, able, and strong. One 
person I thought was weak but knows more than I thought 
he did. But, John thinks Advisement Is just enrollment. ^ 



- -11 



! August 26 



September 1 



September 2 



September 4 



He^thlnks human development and the unfoldment like we 
did 1s' useless. I think we did make hjm feel that he 
' will be allowed to be^himself incur group. . .that v/e 
won't force him Intp^our mold. But, then, we won't ,4 
allow him to keep us from doing s>)me things, either. 
I'm not sure he got all these messages, but the rest 
of the group did. . . 

Parents' Night was tonight. First time the dis- 
trict had scheduled one during "0" Week before school 
starts. I wore a dress for this special occasion. I 
wasn't nervous. I reaUy* enjoy , meeting with the 
parents. It used to be scary, but not now. The two ' 
new people seemed nervous but confident of themselves, 
tfne of the new people called -to say that he would do 
our part of presenting guidance services for ^the 
gsarents. I thought that was ji very courageous thing 
for him to do and a good opportunity for him to feel 
good about himself. I didn'f'want to talk, anyway. 
Only one set of my parent* showed up, so I gave them 
a tour of the building and chatted awhile. Lspent a 
•Jot of the evening showing other parents .how to find 
the rooms they were looking for. 

Labor Day. I know It's a holiday, but I think 
I^'ll call those four sophomores to^ay. They must be 
really nervous^, about school starting tomorrow. I'll tell 
them where I Hi be during the day in, case need mfe. ^ 
And. I'll talk to their parents at the ^ and 

introduce mys ^ 

First-day of school today^ It was a Ut. y day. 
Didn't have time to think muqh about my advisees. I 
knew I could at least get to! see their faces when they 
came by after school to pick up the^r locker numbers. 
I had no chance to get acquainted b(it I. at least, got 
to greet each one. Basically, I said I was glad to 
see them and that I would be in this Vopm every day 
after school in c^se they needed to see cne before our 
appointment time. 

Third day of school. We h$d a large group advisory ' 
after second hour today. All mi\ne but one came. ^I 
showed th^ their folders. . I asVed "them to write a 
note and^^ick it in their folded if there was anything 
they wanted me to lob^ l^nto immediately. It, was okay. 
I told them that*! need^to'feel nA^eded and for ttiem- to 
come and see me frequently/ ' \ 

\ ■ 

Nancy asked me about dropping \ he Unexp\l ai ned' .. 
She said she had looked at the readitig and it was all 
too long. She was afraid she couldn\t^remember it all. 
I suggested she talk to the teacher about it first. 
Her teacher just happened to be on my y\dvi sement team 
so wherr I saw her this afternoon, I said, "Nancy feels 
she may have trouble The Unexplalned y cl^ss because 
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ill 



she can''t(mn^rnbBr what she reads too <l/ell.*' We 
tdlk6d abo^t\the faqt that The KnQxplalned is just 
' , abou^ the easiest reading in our Engl ish Curriculum 

. ' soirif she had difficulty with that, there jn^y be no'^ • 
other course that would be better to change to. Adjust- 
ments will have to be made in the class itself. * She 
offered to talk to Nancy, but I suggested she wait a 
V day or two and allow Nancy a chance to approach her 
by herself first. Lmade a mental note: developmentSil 
reading, might b^ a good course^ for Nancy to take spon. 
' . ■ ' ^ . ^ ' f , 

Four days later Wes^ll , I was in my room every day this week af):er^ 

schopl and sat there waiting for^ some advisees to borne. 
No one showed. Wish that someone would come and see 
rne. I guess I'll have to make the initial contacts 
myself. Next week when our during-the-day Advisement 
time starts, I'll arrange for appointeDents . I think 
I'd like to get the four sophomores to come in as a 
small group. . We can do get-acquainted things to help 
them find friends. I might even include a senior^. 
I don't know yet. I'm a little puzzledy4bout several 
new juniors I have. They only have stx units of credit 
instead of the normal 12. I feel very discouraged for 
them. I'm probably not rr - ... ye a big help in 
helping them get thr r^q* ^tt lope to discover 

^ - how to be a go-i etwr*- .^^ pass a fjaw 

courses ilong* the wo njey must be very discgyVaged 
themselves, by now. of these boys I saw on Thursday * 

during* group advisor^ ad that look on his face. It 
seemed to say, "You are a teacher. I don't like you." ' 
That has happen^ed before. I don't feel rejected; in 
fact, I see it'as challenging. ' It will be-a long, slow, 
process to wipe that look away, but in time'I'll see 
some progress. That reminds me of Debbte when she was 
a sophomore. Was she ever bitterl She never smil», 
always putting herself down. ICset a goal to say 
three good things about Her each time we met all year . 
^ long. I have to confess I had trouble thinking of good 
things to say. But I did i^t, anyway., I have her in 
class now and even though she still won't smile, sh^ will 
let me talk to her in class and help brer, and she's 
trying. That's a 1 ittle progress . 

Cowles, R. J. &. Hawkins, M. L. Just a little care. Florissant, Missouri: 
ESEA,* Title III Proj-ct, Ferguson-Florissanf School District, 1975. 
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V. Gqal: For the workshopr partlgl^pants to Identify' skTlls needed to 
' ■ - ' . . \ • . .' ■ . - . / 

be an. advisor] and t($^ Mnderstand how best to develop tKese 

^llls. ■ \ . • 

The skills needed to \>e an effect1ve'adv1sor are not so different 
from those required to be a good teacher, or pr1nc1t)al, or counselor.- 
WWt Is dlfferent'is the one-to-one contact with a student outside of a 
curriculum based sttuatlon. It Is essential that each advisor deal w/th 



his. or her advisees In an honest and comfortable manner. In other words, 
an advisor Is most effective when being himself or ht .e1^, Real/izatlon 
of this) basic point will mdKe the one-to-one contact easier to dp©l with. 
^-Ofice^ the advisor re\ches this point It Is time to assess strengths and 
weaknesses and determine those areas where more skill development Is 
needed. 

This section Includes descriptions of some basic advisor skills. 
Most Importantly, this section can t^e used as a guide for learning how to 
<;levelop these new skills. 
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ACTIVITY NINE 



Purposi:" to assess s^taff develj&pmertt/needs 1n_J,EA-IAS and 
■ * develop pi arts to meet these needs. , ^ ' " 

• - ■ ., • I ■ ' , : J 

r) staff Needs' " " ' , . ■ 

V ^ Giased on the Individual Advisory Systern derveibped 



for a local jdlstrlct each group should Identify staff 

— ' ' \ ^ 

needs (Handout Page 65). , The responsibilities identified ^ 

for advisors should help determine this list. 

Following are some stimulus questions for t\\e gr:Dups: 

—Are there coirimon fundamental needs for all staf^ )or 

example, do all advlsors need'9||^ basic human relations . 

skills trainirit? A ' 

—What specific knowledge and skills are needejd" to meet . 

advisor responsibilities? 
List these staff needs on the "LEA Staff Development 
Plan" (Handout Page 65). ^Keep the handout for future use. 

Each groufJ should be asked t<^ share their list with 
the to^al group. " ^ 

2) Continuous Staff -Development 

It 1s\not realistic to expect every advisor to 
^ master every single area. Advisory \need to share their j 
knowledge and help develop t.hese skills in ope another. 
^ The* crucial question is: What is an effective 
^ approach to continuing staff skill development? The 



V 

Grbup0 (LEAs) 

One 



"LEA Staff 
Development Plan" 

Handout Page 65 



Large group 

Step Tb)6 

"Continuous Staff 
Development" ^ 



answer nt«iy be: The adv1so&.teamr 



, The small secondary^ sc>iool jntght have only one team 



• of advisors.^ The >arge school may have three or four. 

• ' is* 
The number of teams js not as important ap the organiza- 
tion Of ;^he.team(s) for continuing skill development, 
/- ^ *Mere ai^ tiupM of many ideas for organizing this 
d'onti nuking staff development: . 



A) Ideas and activities can be duplicated and distributed 

/ ■ > ^- ' 

via the faculty mailboxes. 

B) The advisor team schedules Its own regular one-hour ,/ 

(. " ^ • 

in-services. Advisors assess. their w^ak skill areas 
and prepare an in-service for advisors in their own 
9nd/or in. other teams. ^ \. > 

CVOf advisors can present in-services in their strong' 
area. 



3) Complete LEA Staff Development Plan 

Each LEA-IAS group should examine their staff needs 
and make provision for pre-se'rvice trair^ijng and con- 
tinuous staff developme^nt. This informaUon should allow 
the LEA to complete tRe Handout ^age 65, '*LEA Staff 
Development Plan"'and attakh it to their other IAS 



4 

tfA-IAS groups 

c 

step Three 

"Complete LEA 
Staff Developmerfit 
Plan" 



planning sheets. 



IncyLude with otheir 
LEA-IAS planning 
sheets' 



* . . \- (Goal V, Activity^ Nine) * 



t • y JLEA STAFF DEVELOPMENT' PLAN ' 
Uchool.blstHct) ^ ' f ^ - •T^aV- 




Staff Needs; ^ - 



Rre-Servlce Tr^ning; 



/ 

/ 



7-- 



)ont1nuous St^ff Development; 
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, • , ACTIVITY TEN / 

Purp6s«: . to explore advisor sk|l1 areas and be able to - 
, prepare staffs difevelopment training "programs .for ' 



them. 



I 



** 1) Skill Area Exploration : . ^ 
There will be ten separate skill areas presented In 
, this activity. The participants need to be divided Into 

small groups so that each group can discuss and then 

present one or two skills to the o^her participants. 

Each group will present one ^H^^h^ If thejre are a small 

number*Hi^paft1c1 pants each group will present two / 

advisor sklJ Is. , % ^ 

The advisor skills Included are: 

--Career Planning and Preparation 

—College Information f " K 

--Conflict Resolution 

-^Declsltjn Making 

—Interpreting Test Scores 



-Pare/)t Conferencing 

r 

-Program Plannlng^ 




--Record Keeping 

—School Awareness 
r 

--SeTf -Assessment 



/ 



\ 



Small groups (LBAi) 

. Step One 

"Sfclil Area 
Exploration" 



Designate five or 
ten work tables. 
Label theoa with 
one _Qx--tt/o advisor 
alcille 

Handout Pages 67-7^ 

Duplicate a copy 
for each partici- 
pant of Handout 
Pages 67-76 
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Place COH.I9S of each skill handout on Its corresponding 
work' table./ Ask' participants to distribute t^jemselves /- 

. evei\ly Among the label, td work tajiles. Counsel drs, 
psyoiology. tl^aehers, and administrators should b9 evenly 

*l distributed since they may have experience In worklng^ 
with these skills. It Is, Important tliat 4ach skill re- . 
celve adequate coverage. i 

Have each group r^ad and discuss Its advlsc/r skill 
area(s). Space for notes has been provided on each 
Handout Page so that group members can note additional 
rtsources and processes to be Included In a workshop. 
Outline a workshop to teach the skill (Handout Page 6fe, 



"Outline for Advisor Skill Development"/. 



\ 



2) Workshop Outline for Skill Area 

A representative from each group will then dlstri- 
bute the Handout Page explaining the skill area discussed 
by his or her group. The representative should allow 
about five minutes for all participants to read and com- 
prehend the skill handout. He or she will then present 
the outline prepared by his or her group for a workshop 
teaching that skill . 

Encourage the lis;teners to take notes as the repre- 
sentative explains thd advisor sjct^lls workshop outline. 



"Out line, for 
Advisor Skill 
Development" 

Handout Page 66 



Large group 

Step Two 

"Workshop Outline 
for Skill Area" 



Presentations 
by groups 
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1 



(Group) 
^Skl'll Area: 



(Goal V, Activity Ten) 
'outline fo.r advisor skill OEVELOPMENT ' ' 



(Date) 



pbject1ves'(L1st Sp^lc Knowledge, Skills, Attitudes): ^ 



Orginlzatlonw (Mini 'Scope and Sequence): 



Session 


Objectives 


Activities 


Local Resources 

J- 






























i 








■f 





Feedback (Evaluation and Follow-up) 
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Ex«mples Only - (Goal V. Activity Ten) 

■ CAREER PLANNING AND TREPARATI ON 



/ 



Processes Needs: 

1. To be able to explain which Interest and achievement tests are availa- 
ble to students. 

2. To be familiar with the career Information available In the school for 
students. 

3. To be able to teach Interviewing skills (asking, receiving, reviewing, 
and responding). Help students understand the Importance ov this skill 
In gathering Information about the world of work. 

4. To be able to take your advisees out to worksites andMnvlte resQurce 
people to ithe classroom. Set up a file In our school containing hames 

' of potential field trip sites and willing cortimunity resource people. 

5( To be able to organise experiences across subject matter lines so 
students can see the relevance of what they are learning to planning 
5ind work and leisure preparation. 

6. To convey to advisees* commonly accepted enipTtyer expectations : 

punctuality, responsibility. Interpersonal skills, efficient use of 
time, etc. - 



. .. ^ . . ^ 

Examples Only (Goal V». Activity Ten) 

COLLEGE INFORMATION ' ^ 



Processes Needs: 

^ 

1. To be able to prepare a flow chart which will show the steps to be 
followed by an advisee wh6 intends to «nter college. Steps to be 
indicated might Include taking tests such as the. College Entrance 

. Examination Board (CEEB) and the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), 
sending fr^* ^"ollcatlon forms from preferred srhrolsi submitting 
appllcdtf.. , etc. The timing of these steps :./a>..J be shoWn on the 
flow chart. 

2. To be able to locate someone knowledgeable about financial aid to 
come from a nearby , col lege or university and inform your team of 
advisors (or a group of interested advisors) about helping college- 
bound advisees in this area. - 

3. To be -able to describe purposes of tests like CEEB, SAT, National 
Merit Scholarships, etc. 

4. To be' able to gather together an assortment of college bulletins and 
teach students how to compare the different colleges. 

5. To acquire the skills n^ces^ary for writing valuable student recom- 
mendations. \ 

V 
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Examples Only ^bal V, Activity Ten) 

CONFLICT RESOLUTION 

r 

Processes Needs: 



1. To be able to explain jthe six-step procedure for "no-lose" proBlem 
solving (Gordon, 1970): 

Step 1.^ Identifying and defining the conflict 

Step 2. Generating possible alternative solutions 

Step 3. Evaluating the alternative solutions 

Step ^. Declcling on the best acceptable solution 

Step 5. Working out w§ys of implementing the splj^tlon 

Step 6. Following up to evaluate how It worked ^ 

2. To be able to use skill In group and Individual L nstorm^ng, Basic 
ground rule^ are: 

--tr/ for n.dny Ideas 

—do not Judge the Ideas 
.-let the Ideas be wild " ... 

^-use the Ideas of others 

3. To be able to lead advisee' groups In consensus formation: 
-^Evaluate each bralnstormed Idea 

--Remove any Idea that the whole group doesn't accept 

—Discuss and hypothetical ly examine remaining Ideas (listen to others) 

—DO NOT VOTE to narrow down the ^\it 

—Try out Ideas one at a time until best solution Is agreed upon 
"' ■ / 

4. To be abl4 to recognize styles of conflict management: 

^-Win-Lose ' ^ \ 

-itrrr^Lose \ \' 

--Lose-LiSave ' . * 

—Compromise - 
, -.-Win-win 



J 
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Examples Only (Goal V, Activity Ten) 

DECISIONMAKING 

Processes Needs; 

1. To become familiar with some strategies to use In helping advisees 
recognize what their values are. (An Individual's decisions are based 
on his or her values.) 

2. To be able to relate values clarlflgatlon experiences to vocational 
decision making. This will enable advisors to use materials, e.g.» 
Gelatt et al . , CEEB . Deciding . . ^ 

3. To be ^ble to sit up a systematic program to help advisees d^velopr 
decision making skills. 

4. To be able to help advisees relate values clarification to moral 
dllerrroas, e.g., drugs, sex, cheating, discrimination. 



Exaaiiples Only 



(Goal V, Activity Ten) 



INTERPRETING TEST SCORES 



Processes Needs: 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



To be able to-mark dates on your calendar when different tests will 
be administered In our school or, as In- the case of some civil service 
and College Entrance Examination Board tests. In your local area. 



To be able to make up an Information shciet covering only those tests 
dealt with In our school. • ' 

To be able to help advisees develop test- taking skills. Use how-to- 
study books. r 

To be able to help advisees Interpret test Information so they tan 
integrate It meaningfully. 

To be able to use basic measurement concepts. I.e., percentile 
ranking, distribution and the bell curve. 

6. To be able to explaji how to administer achievement and aptitude tests. 



J. 



■ J . 
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ExuipUs Only * (Goal V. Activity Ten) 

.' , , PARENT conferencing' 

* ' • ' " ' ■ ' ■ : 

Processes Needs ; 

!• T#be (ible to-explain basic communication skills 'to parents (Qprdon, 

--active listening < / , ^ i 

—use of "I" messages ^ > 

~"no-lose" method for choice making v 

2. To be able to work with fellow advisors to systematize parent con- 
ference management using four steps: 

—pre-planning 

—making the'^appolntmenl ^ 
—conducting the conference 

—writing the conference report for the student^s- file 

3. To be able to work with advisees In preparing parent conference agendas. 

4. To be able to use parent-student-advlsor conferences to plan and 'f'* 
evaluate student progress toward long-range educational goals. 

5. To be able to help parents and- students set up family councils" to 
enhance family communication.. , , . 

{ ■ ■ ■ . - • 



i 



I 



ExMipltfs. Only (Goal V, Activity Teji) 

PROGRAM PLANNING V . ' 

Processes Needs; 

1. To-be able to help advisees match their own learning styles with i'h- 
structors' teaching styles. 

Z. To be able to learn from fellow faculty members about course content 
and the emphasis \d1fferent teachers put bn different factors, such as 
attendance. ^ 

^. To be abie to help advisees relate school courses to gradua^lbn re- 
quirements as well as college and job entrance requirements. . 

4. To be able to develop a directory listing Information abbut where tbl 

go and whom Xo see. 

- ^ • 

5. To be able to help students through registration by explaining how \ 
/ various forms are to be completed. 



Examples Only 
Processes Needs: * 



(Goal V, Activity Ten) 



RECORD KEEF^ING 



I. To be able^to organize a system for maintaining adequate and currery: 
Information In your advisees' personal files. , * 

Z. To be able to develop a system for cooplratlve- use and maintenance 
by student and teachers. 

3^. To know how to file contents: Include te^ts, gracles, and letters. of 
\ recomroendatloh. ^ 



4. To know how to he1|> students with their portfolio building, e.g.; 

encourage them to begin collecting letters of reference early In their 
high school <:areep^. * 



/ 
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Examples Only — (Goal V, Activity T«n) 

SCHOOL AWARENESS , 

■ / - r 



Processes Needs : . 



■4 



1. To be able to orient new students to the school plant and determine a 
plan for touring with ar\y new- advisees', e.g., library,- advls^nt. 
center, lockers, gymnasium, p/lnclpaKs office, cafeteria aftd/or snack 
bar, yowr own central location, etc. ' 

2. To be able to explain the awards and grahts available In or through 
your school . 

3. To be able to explain the program of a nearby vocational -technical ' 
school and be prepared to advise Interested students. 

■ ^ ' ' < j ' 

4. To be able^to "walk" advisees through'^thetr school handbook, helping 
them become knowledgeable' about: ^ 

—campus committees ^ 

—clubs " ^ <^ 

i- —Extended school, for fun: YMCA and YWCA programs and parks and 
^ recreation programs 

—membership requirements 

—awards offered, by the grqj^ps 

—how to use the school newspaper 
r —the procedure and schedule for using the school announcement system 
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Examples Only, . (Goal V, Activity Te'n) 

. SELF-ASSESSMENT 

Processes Needs ; s 

The four processes described 'below are all' valuable In helping a 
student assess himself /herself. Thejr vary In skill and experience needed 
to successfully and comfortably conduct them. They are listed below In 
ascending order of sophistication, (you are a^t to feel more at ease as 
a beginning advisor using an Interest Inventory or form as opposed to 
conducting a fantasy trip). * , ' 

• » - • ■ ^ 

1. To be able to use Instruments. and forms ' ' 

. ./ 

For example, if your school adnlnisters any Interest inventories, 
such as the Strong-Campl?ell Interest Inventory (S-CII), be prepared 
to Itelp students Interpret the scores and apply them In th^lr program 
planning, ^tearn. how to explain tests results simply without statistical 
jargoiT. Be aware of the difference between interest and aptitude. 

2. To be able to uSe group discussion 

^ At tKe^ beginning of the year an appropriate topic for group dis- 
cussion might be your role as advisor and what the advisees ^xpect of^ 
youi and, their role as advisees and what you expect 6f them. . 

Later, conduct^. activities that are useful in developing listening 
ind self-expression skills; for example, have the group sit quietly for 
two minutes and listen to the sounds ardund them and then summarize them 
rerbally. . ^ 

3. jfi"o be able to use^ role playing 

j In order to keep role-playing a low-risk situation, the students^ 

should not role play themselves involved in real personal problems. 
Rather^<^he students should pla^ other roles in general, but relevant, 
human' si tuations. 

4.. To be able to use fantasy trips ' 

r ^ — 

Fantisy exercises often, include activities such as: 
. -dlKu^ions bAsed on "What 1f...?" questions, such as. "What if 
Worl/War III broke out?". . 
—fantas) trips started with ralaxation ex^c^ses followed by leader- 
:'/^cted Imaginings. ' J 



r ■ 



^ The l^st Word 



* /Your Individual Advisory. System can become a key xfdm^ 
pf yjour career guidance program. We believe-that It Is an 
effective method of sharing the opportunities and responsibilities 
for career-guidance activities and outcomes. The program focuses 
on the personal development of each student through systematic 
contact with peers, teachers an(J parents. Vie trust that you 
benefitted from this staff" development experience. Our final 
word and In a sense our final challenne, Is to make every 
effort to,1nvolve all staff In the Implementation of an Individual 
Advisory System.. We must share the task and the respons4^111ty. 



7^ 
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